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Tue BasILisk IS FOR SALE. 


MONEY-MAKER; 


THE VICTORY OF THE BASILISK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IV: 
THE BASILISK. 


ORRIS  sauntered down to one of -the 
wharves with Major Walkinback. . Mar- 
shall was of the party, though he modestly 
kept in the background, evidently preferring 
that his brilliant friend should shine without 
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any help from him. In fact. the major’s 
tongue. seemed to hang on well-oiled hinges, 
and in his presence there was not much. op- 
portunity for any one else to say anything. 

‘‘ There is my boat, and she is for sale,” said 
he, as the trio reached the landing-steps on ° 
the wharf. ‘I can say, without the fear 
of contradiction, that her equal is not to be 
found in the waters of Maine.” 

“Tf by her equal you mean anything like 
her, I should say you are quite right,” replied 
Morris, as, with a critical eye, he surveyed the 
craft. 

The Basilisk was twenty-eight feet long, but 
a considerable portion of her length was in 
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her sharp bow, which was of the ram pattern, 
her nose projecting, under water, about two 
feet forward of ‘the head of the stem. She 
was cat-rigged; that is, she had one mast, 
stepped far forward, on which she carried a 
tremendous mainsail. She had no bowsprit, 
and ordinarily carried no jib. She had acuddy 
forward, which contained two berths, though 
it was very small for a craft of her size. Most 
of her space inboard was in the standing-room, 
which was large enough to seat a dozen per- 
sons. 

Morris went down the steps and on board 
of the Basilisk. He crawled into the cuddy, 
opened the well and the lockers, carefully ex- 
amining the timbers where there was any 
chance to do so. A fresh coat of paint made 
the craft look as good as new. But the 
money-maker was not to be deceived by any 
outside show, and he looked where the age 
and condition of the craft could be deter- 
mined. 

‘©The boat was not built for you, Major 
Walkinback,” said Morris, when he had com- 
pleted his survey. : 

** What makes you think so?” asked the 
owner, drawing on one of his kid gloves. 

** Because she was built before you were 
born,” replied Morris, laughing. 

**Not at all, Mr. Hollinghead, not at all. 
She is six years old this spring; not a day 
older, upon my sacred honor,” protested the 
major. ‘I believe I mentioned to you that I 
had lived in Italy.” 

**T think you did.” 

** Well, I had a villa on the Lake of Como, 
— of course you know the Lake of Como, Mr. 
Hollinghead.” 

** Never heard of it,” replied Morris, chuck- 
ling. ‘‘ Some mud-puddle, I suppose.” 

‘Not at all! Itis the most beautiful lake 
in the world, and it takes a steamer four hours 
to go its length.” 

** What! the length of the steamer?” 

‘*No; the length of the lake,” added Major 
Walkinback, with a frown, for he began to 
suspect that the customer for the Basilisk was 
quizzing him. 

‘*Excuse me. I understand you now,” an- 
swered Morris, gravely. 

‘* My villa on the Lake of Como was only 
a few.rods from the water, and I had a pleas- 
ure-boat built exactly after the model of the 
Basilisk. Well, Mr. Hollinghead, the Beatrice 
— that’s what I called her, ...er the beautiful 
daughter of the Duke of Menaggio, who was 
rather sweet on me — the Beatrice would out- 
sail anything else that ever floated. Why, I 
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actually beat one of the steamboats, going the 
whole length of the lake.” 

‘¢ How long did you say that lake was?” 

“T said it took a steamer four hours to go 
its length.” 

‘¢It was a slow steamer, then, if it took four 
hours to go its length.” 

‘‘ The length of the lake,” added the major, 
rather sharply. 

“Of course. But I can’t tell whether the 
lake was very short or the steamer was very 
slow.” 

‘‘ The steamer makes ten or twelve miles an 
hour.” 

“‘ And you beat her?” 

‘¢ Beat her by over fifteen minutes.” 

‘¢You had a good breeze?” 

‘*A fair breeze. It was not too heavy.” 

“And the Basilisk was the boat that did 
it?” queried Morris, carelessly, as he opened 
a locker and peered into it. 

“No. I said a boat just like her. But the 
Basilisk will sail as fast as she did. She has 


| taken the first prize in every regatta she en- 


tered. She paid for herself three times over 
in one season.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t buy her, if she is so val- 
uable. I can’t pay any fancy price for her.” 

‘¢T don’t ask any fancy price for her,” pro- 
tested the major. 

**T shouldn’t think the owner would have 
sold her.” 

‘* He died, and the boat was sold at auction 
in New York city, where she wasn’t known. 
But I knew all about her, and bought her at 
a low price.” 

‘¢ What do you ask for her, major?” asked 
Morris, coming directly to the point. 

‘¢ She is worth a thousand dollars, and would 
bring that in Newport to-day; but I will sell 
her for six hundred to you. I wouldn’t sell 
her to anybody else for that.” 

‘You are very affectionate, major. 
must go home,” added Morris. 

**T thought you wanted to buy a boat.” 

“SolIdo. But I won’t pay any six hundred 
dollars for this boat. She is old enough to be 
my grandmother.” 

‘* She is six years old. But you must see 
her sail, Mr. Hollinghead,” said the major, as 
he took off his gloves and removed his coat. 

**No use. If she could beat all the stcam- 
ers in the bay, I wouldn’t give the. price you 
name.” 

** But we will take a little sail, whether you 
buy her or not,” continued Major Walkinback, 
as he took an old coat from the cuddy and put 


But I 


it on. 
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With the assistance of Morris and Marshall 
he hoisted the mainsail and cast off the fasts. 
The breeze was very light. 

‘* There isn’t wind enough to show what a 
boat will do,” Morris remarked. 

‘Plenty. The Basilisk will sail whether 
there is any wind or not,” replied the major. 

‘* She’s a very remarkable boat, then.” 

‘* She is; I keep telling you. she is,” added’ 
the major, as he seated himself at the tiller. 

‘““There goes the Maud,” said Marshall; 
‘‘sheis the fastest craft in the Yacht Club. 
You can give her a try.” 

‘¢ If I were you, Mr. Hollinghead, I shouldn’t 
do it,” added Major Walkinback. ‘If you buy 
the Basilisk —” 

‘‘T shall not buy her,” interposed Morris. 

‘“*T was going to say, if you buy her, you 
had better keep her covered up till the race 
comes off. Then you will surprise the crowd 
when you take the first prize.” 

‘*And surprise myself at the same time. 
I see you don’t care to sail with the Maud,” 
laughed Morris. 

‘* You don’t understand me,” answered the 
major, apparently hurt by the suspicion which 
Morris had hinted. ‘I am willing to sail 
with anything in these waters, before you buy 
the Basilisk. That boat which you call the 
Maud is a heavy-weather craft, slow and 
clumsy.” 

*““T think not. 
the bay.” 

‘‘ That may be; but she is heavy and lazy. 
The Basilisk is not a heavy-weather boat, 
though I came up from Newport in her. I 
don’t believe she would stand it very well in 
a hurricane, for she was built to sail. I think 
it is very likely the Maud would beat her in a 
gale of wind; but in any ordinary weather the 
Basilisk can sail around her, and keep doing 
it all day.” 

The Basilisk got a little air on the upper 
part of her mainsail, and shot out from the 
wharf. The Maud was coming up the harbor, 
making not over a knot an hour, in the light 
breeze, which came in gentle zephyrs from 
the west. Certainly there was very little ex- 
cuse for a boat’s going in such a light air; 
but the Basilisk walked out into the bay as 
though wafted by a four-knot breeze. 

‘* Now haul in that main sheet, Marshall,” 
said the :najor, as he put the helm down, with 
the intention of overhauling the Maud. 

‘“She does move along very well,” added 
Morris, surprised-at the speed of the Basilisk 
when there was hardly a breath of wind. 


She will beat anything in 


any weather I am willing to go out in. 





‘Every word I have told you about her is 
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true,” replied the major. ‘‘ Now we are on the 
same tack as the Maud, and half a mile astern 
of her.” 

* All of that.” 

‘‘ The wind is puffing up a little,” esttonel 
the major, as a gentle whiff of air struck the 
immense mainsail of the boat, heeled herover 
a little, and caused her to dart ahead as though 
she had been driven forward by some powerful 
unseen force. 

The Basilisk actually seemed to fly, consid 
ering the lightness of the breeze. In less than 
ten minutes she overhauled the Maud, and 
walked by her as though the latter had been 
aground. The wind freshed alittle more, and 
she increased her speed proportionally. The 
skipper came about after he had passed the 
Maud, and, letting off the sheet, ran down 
the bay. 

Samuel Rodman, the captain of the Maud, 
who was at her helm, was even more aston- 
ished than Morris at the speed of the Basilisk, 
and he watched her with intense interest, for 
he had an eye upon the first prize at the com- 
ing regatta. Major Walkinback ran his queer- 
shaped craft astern of the Maud, and then 
came about again, Marshall hauling in the 
sheet as he did so. She was close-hauled on 
the same tack as the sloop. In a few mo- 
ments she overtook and passed her, She had 
thus sailed entirely around the Maud, and 
Captain Rodman was greatly mortified at the 
success of the feat. 

‘*Let me catch her out when the wind 
blows,” said Captain Rodman to his compan- 
ions. 

** How are you, Sam?” ‘shouted Morris, from 
the Basilisk, as she passed the Maud: a third 
time. 

‘‘ What boat’s that, Morris?” asked Rod- 
man. 

Morris gave her name; but before anything 
more could be said they were out of hearing. 

‘¢T will go around her again, if you are not 
satisfied, Mr. Hollinghead,” said Major Walk- 
inback, as the Basilisk went off with the wind 
on her starboard quarter. 

‘“*T.am entirely satisfied, major,” replied 
Morris. ‘‘ She is certainly a very remarkable 
sailer.” 

**T told you she was.” 

‘* But she is a light-weather craft.” 

‘¢ Of course she will not carry that mainsail 
in a gale of wind; but she is stiff enough for 
I stuck 
her right across from Cape Ann to the Isles 
of Shoals, and it blew fresh all the way. It is 
twenty-five miles from land to land,and she 
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made it in one hour and forty minutes by the 
watch. The sea was rather rough for her, or 
she would have done better.” 

‘**T think that is well enough,” laughed Mor- 
ris. ‘‘ Why, she made fifteen statute miles an 
hour; and that is better than almost any 
steamer does.” 

‘¢ She makes nothing of beating a steamer, 
under favorable circumstances. Now, do you 
want te »uy her or not? If you do, she is for 
sale.” 

*¢T will not give six hundred dollars for her, 
for I think there must be some mistake about 
her age.” 

‘* What will you give for her?” asked the 
major, briskly. 

‘“*Three hundred dollars,” replied Morris, 
promptly. 

““Do you mean to insult me?” demanded 
the owner of the Basilisk, with dignity. 

* By no means, Major Walkinback. If you 
don’t mean business, I do not care to talk.” 

‘The boat could not be built to-day for a 
thousand dollars; and I think she would bring 
that in Newport, where she is known.” 

*¢T should take her down there, if she was 
mine, then,” added Morris. 

‘*T don’t care to do that. I am going to 
stay down here for a month or two —” 

‘* Till the ladies make a martyr of you and 
drive you out of the city,” laughed Morris. 

**Yes; and I want the boat here. Marshall 
said you intended to let your boat when you 
bought one.” 

‘* Not exactly let her; but I shall take par- 
ties out in her.” ‘ 

“Allright. Itisthesamething. I wouldn’t 
sell her at any price if I couldn’t have tne use 
of her occasionally. I don’t wish to hire 
another man to take care of her. I want to 
go geologizing on those rocks once in a while. 
I had a lot of tools made after the pattern of 
some I obtained from my friend, Professor 
Mohs, of Dresden, with which I can cut up a 
rock as easily as though it was so much cheese. 
I directed them to be sent here; and when they 
come I will show them to you.” 

**A box which was very heavy came last 
night,” interposed Marshall. ‘‘ It was direct- 
ed to me; and I took care of it as you requested 
in your letter.” 

“Ol has it come?” demanded the major. 
‘* Why didn’t you tell me of it before?” 

**] didn’t think of it.” 

‘*T hope you put it in a dry place, where 
the steel won’t rust. — But we were speaking 
of the boat, Mr. Hollinghead; ” and the owner 
turned to Morris. ‘‘I want to sell her to you. 
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After all, it don’t make so much difference 
what I get for her; only it injures the repu- 
tation of a boat to sell her under price. You 
shall take her at five hundred.” 

**T will not give more than three hundred 

for her,” replied Morris. ‘‘I can buy a boat 
as good as I want for that. Of courseI don’t 
expect you to sell her for that.” 
* $¢T'll tell you what I'll do, Mr. Hollinghead. 
For the reasons I have stated, I will split the 
difference between us, and say four hundred. 
It is a shameful sacrifice, and I ought to be 
whipped for selling her at that price.” 

‘*T don’t wish you even to deserve whip- 
ping; and soI will not give four hundred. I 
understand your position exactly, Major Walk- 
inback: and I don’t expect you to sacrifice 
your feelings or the boat. I can buy what I 
want for the sum I named.” 

‘¢ You are the toughest Down Easter I ever 
met! You have seen this boat sail, and you 
will give but three hundred dollars for her.” 

‘“‘ That’s all.” 

“Why, I shouldn’t dare to look in the glass 
again if I sold the Basilisk for three hundred.” 

‘Don’t: do it, then, major,” protested 
Morris. 

“T only haggle for the reputation of the 
boat. If I should give her away it would 
save me the trouble of spending what she will 
bring me,” mused the owner. 

The major suggested three hundred and 
fifty dollars as an equitable compromise be- 
tween them; but Morris would not rise a 
penny. 

‘*Mr. Hollinghead, the boat is yours; but I 
wish you to understand that I’m giving her 
away, and you will oblige me very much in- 
deed if you do not mention the price, for if it 
was known I should hang my head with 
shame,” said the major, desperately. 

“T usually keep my own business to my- 
self,” replied Morris, who was not particularly 
elated at his bargain. 

The purchaser took the helm, and the late 
owner instructed him in regard to the pecu- 
liarities of the Basilisk. She steered well and 
worked very promptly even in the light breeze. 
It was quite dark when the party landed in 
the cove, above the wharves, where the new 
owner intended tokeep her. He anchored her 
near the fleet of yachts belonging to the club. 
Captain Rodman came ashore at ‘about the 
same time, and he was curious to know more 
about the strange craft. Morris introduced 
him to Major Walkinback; and for the next 
ten minutes a great deal of ‘‘ boat brag ” passed 
between them. 











‘* Let me catch her out when it blows a stiff 
breeze,” said Rodman, “and I'll give her 
some. She sails first rate when there is no 
wind.” 

‘*T want to join the club, and enter her for 
the first race, Sam,” added Morris. 

** All right; you will be voted in at the meet- 
ing over on Turtle Head next Saturday. I 
have no doubt your boat is fast in a light 
breeze, Morris. 
sail around us ina two-knot breeze. But it so 
happened that at all our regattas last season 
we hada stiff breeze, and she did not take a 
single prize, or make any show at all.” 

‘“‘If the wind is light, the race will be be- 
tween the Christabel and the Basilisk, and we 
will look at the rest of you over the stern,” 
replied Morris, cheerfully, as he walked to- 
wards his boarding-house, attended by Major 
Walkinback, who was going there to receive 
the money for the boat. ° 

Morris had drawn the check his father had 
given him; and in his parlor he paid for the 
Basilisk, and received a bill of sale for her. 
Marshall had gone home, and the major 
seemed to be in no hurry to depart. He told 
marvellous stories of what he had done and 
what he had seen. Morris could not mention 
a battle of the Franeo-Prussian war in which 
he had not taken part, and almost invariably 
he had turned the scale in favor of the Ger- 
mans, by some daring deed with his battalion 
of Uhlans. , 

‘* The Germans would have come out badly 
if it hadn’t been for you,” said Morris, quietly. 

‘*I did my share; but of course I don’t like 
to brag about it,” replied Major Walkinback. 
**T don’t believe, if I had taken a notion to 
come home instead of joining the Prussian 
army, that the Germans would have come out 
quite as well as they did. The thing was 
managed very well; but you know that the 
best-laid plans often fail in some of the small- 
est details; anda major of cavalry may save 
the day by a well-timed sortie.” 

‘¢ When did you leave Germany?” 

‘Just as soon as the war was over. The 
fact is, I was so praised and flattered that I 
” got disgusted with the whole thing. I think 
that Prince Frederick Wilhelm, the heir appar- 
ent of Prussia, who fought through the whole 
war, inten&ed to marry me to his oldest daugh- 
ter, Charlotte, who, you know, is the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. He didn’t say 
so; but I could see what he was driving at, 
and I thought it was about time to come home. 
The prince gave me a letter of introduction to 
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So is the Christabel; she can _ 
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upon her at Windsor as I came along. The 
old lady received me very handsomely, and I 
found that her son-in-law had posted her up 
by letter in regard to me. I staid there a 
couple of weeks, dancing with duchesses and 
flirting with maids of honor, till they bored 
me about to death; and then I came home.” 

“You have been a great sufferer, major,” 
laughed Morris. ‘‘ I hope the ladies of Belfast 
won’t persecute you beyond your strength.” 

**T shall not permit them to do so,” added 
the major. ‘*Do I not hear the sound of a 
piano.” 

‘“‘Very likely. Mrs. Dunmore, who boards 
here, has a very fine instrument in the parlor, 
and I think she has some friends with her this 
evening.” 

About nine o’clock the distinguished visitor 
decided that he must return to the hotel, and 
Morris went down stairs with him. The door 
of the parlor was wide open, and Ned Patter- 
dale stood near it. Seeing Morris, he came 
out into the hall to inquire about the Basilisk. 
Morris introduced the major, and both of them 
were invited to enter the apartment by Mrs. 
Dunmore, who came out to find her fellow- 
boarder. Major Walkinback, with infinite 
grace and politeness, offered his arm to Mrs. 
Dunmore, who was a widow of thirty, and 
they entered the parlor. Possibly the lady 
was fascinated, like others who in times past 
had persecuted the elegant guest. She pre- 
sented him to all in the room, and the major 
made himself exceedingly agreeable. He 
bowed and smiled, and wove bits of French 
and Italian into his dainty conversation, and 
did not seem to suffer any of the pangs of 
martyrdom; but this was only the beginning. 
He was talking with Miss Nellie Patterdale, 
who was the prettiest girl in the room, when 
Mrs. Dunmore came to her with a request to 
play the piano. 

‘* By all means, Miss Patterdale; allow me 
to join in the invitation,” said the major, as 
he offered her his arm. 

“‘Don’t you play, Major Walkinback?” asked 
Nellie. 

“QO, yes, a little, when there is no one else - 
to entertain the party,” replied the major, 
modestly. ‘‘ But, of course, I could not think 
of playing after you had been invited to do so.” 
Nellie was a sensible girl, and did not make 
the usual excuses and apologies provided for 
such occasions. She played, and she played 
very well, the major turning the leaves of the 
music in the right places. Morris had some 
grave doubts about the ability of his new friend 





his mother-in-law, of England, and I called 


to sing and play, and did not take much stock 
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in the stories of La Scala and San Carlo; but 
he suggested to Miss Patterdale that the major 
could sing. Nellie asked for a song, and the 
elegant gentleman seated himself at the in- 
strument. With no little flourish, lifting his 
hands at times a foot or two above the key- 
board, he played a fantasia on Sweet Home, 
with variations, after the manner of Thalberg. 
It was a success, and the attention of all in the 
room was arrested. Then he sang an Italian 
song, and his rich barytone voice won the ap- 
plause of the party. From that moment Ma- 
jor Walkinback was a first-class lion, and his 
martyrdom had already commenced. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAJOR CAMPS OUT. 


AFTER the company in the parlor had gone, 
Morris debited his cash account with three 
hundred dollars, which he had saved from his 
father’s appropriation for a boat. His assets 
were now fifteen hundred dollars, besides ac- 
cumulated interest, with ne debts. If his 
uncle, the deacon, should be taken away at 
any time now, Morris felt that he could place 
poor Mattie in an independent position. He 
was very well satisfied with himself, and the 
idea of helping his invalid cousin was more 
grateful to him than being the owner of the 
finest yacht in the fleet. He seemed to have 
the attributes of his mother’s character rather 
than those of his father, for he was inclined 
to be saving and careful of his money. 

Only one thing troubled him, and that was 
the investment of his money. He was not 
willing to lend it on notes of hand without 
security — notes given to a minor; for some 
of his debtors might take advantage of his 
want of legal capacity to do business, and he 
did not like to call in the aid of his father. 
This was really a troublesome question to 
him. He was partial to the savings banks. 
But the amount received from a single depos- 
itor was limited, and he could not put any 
more money in the bank in his native city. 
But there was one in Pinchport, another in 
Castine; and he saw no reason why he could 
not use them. He could even deposit in any 
of these institutions in the larger towns be- 
tween Bangor and Portland. Pinchport was 
the nearest of these places. This wasn’t the 
real name of the town, which, for reasons we 
consider sufficient, we do not care to give. It 
was a large and enterprising village, contain- 
ing a bank, a savings bank, a hotel, and the 
fine residences of many wealthy men, who 
had retired wholly or partially from business. 
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It was about eight miles distant from Belfast, 
and Morris decided to run over there in the 
Basilisk on the next Saturday, and then visit 
Turtle Head to attend the meeting of the 
Yacht Club. 

After school the next day, Morris went down 
to the shore with the intention of trying the 
Basilisk. He preferred to go alone, for he 
desired to experiment in working her, with no 
one to criticise or suggest; for a boatman is 
very apt to think he can sail a boat better 
than any other person. The tender of the 
yacht was on the beach, and he put off to the 
Basilisk. She was an odd-looking craft, and 
when he was within a short distance of her, he 
rested on his oars to survey her as she lay on 
the water. Certainly she was a graceful boat, 
and her ram .bow was not unlike the breast 
ofaswan. The mast raked rather more than 
usual in cat-rigged boats, giving her a pecu- 
liarly janty appéarance. On the whole he 
liked her, and was pleased with the trade he 
had made. He went on board of her when 
he had completed his survey, and hoisted the 
mainsail. While he was thus engaged, Ma- 
jor Walkinback, in a small keel-boat, pulled 
alongside. During the day he had removed 
his trunk, gun, fishing tackle, and other per- 
sonal property from the Basilisk to the hotel. 

‘* How are you, Morris?” said the major, 
who had the evening before dropped his for- 
mal address, and called the young man by his 
first name only. 

‘ First rate. 


How are you, major?” replied 
the money-maker. 
‘* Never better. 
purchase?” added the major, as he glanted 
over the boat in which he sat. 
‘‘ Have you bought that boat?” 


What do you think of my 


*‘Yes. I am going to camp out on the 
island near Pinchport for a few weeks, and I 
want her to fish and go about in. Won’t you 
join me, Morris? I suppose you camp out 
every season.” * 

‘Not I,” laughed Morris; ‘I never do it 
if Ican help it. I think camping out is a sort 
of lunacy, in which no sane man will in- 
dulge.” 

**Not at all, my boy. You don’t know what 
you are talking about. You are the lunatic. 
I enjoy it exceedingly. ‘When I was in Europe 
I used to spend a month in this way every 
season. One year I pitched my tent on the 
Island of Monte Cristo. Of course*you have. 
read the book by that name.” 

“* Never did.” 

‘Then you had better do it. I have a copy 
in French which I will lend you.” 
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‘Tt would take me seven years to read-it in 
French, and I should have to wear out seven 
dictionaries in the job.” 

‘Read itin English, then. The treasures 
of Monte Cristo were found on this island, 
and I explored the caves which had contained 
it. One year I camped out on the top of Mont 
Blanc; but it was rather chilly there, and I 
only did it for the name of the thing. The 
gentleman who went with me, and sixteen of 
the guides, tumbled over a precipice and were 
killed, so that I was left alone.” 

‘* But how many guides did you have?” 

‘“*We had twenty-seven. But the rest of 
them were so frightened that they went down 
and left methere. However, I staid my month 
out, for I don’t allow trifles to scare me out 
of anything I undertake. Another year I 
camped out on an island in Lake Maggiore. 
Prince Amadeus, the fellow who was elected 
King of Spain, was with me this time. He 
was a particular friend of mine, and a splen- 
did fellow, by the way.” . 

‘You have been in good company,” sug- 
gested Morris. 

**O, that is nothing. I have been on atime 
with bigger fellows than the King of Spain. 
I used to go out shooting every day.with the 
Emperor of Austria; and Louis Napoleon 
used to tease me to dine with him about four 


times a week, on the average. But these things 
are a great bore, and I prefer a nice quiet time 
with some good fellow here on the coast of 


Maine. 
ris.” 
‘**T can’t leave school.” 
‘*Confound the school! I will be your tutor.” 
‘*T don’t like camping out. It don’t agree 
with me. I would rather sleep in the boat, 
if I were going off.” 


I wish you would go with me, Mor- 


‘¢ That spoils the romance of the thing. I. 


found a tentto-day. I’m getting things ready, 
and I hope to be in camp before Sunday. By 
the way, Morris, you said you would let the 
boat, if I sold her to you.” 

‘*Yes; that is part of my plan; five dollars 
for a whole day, and three for half a day,” 
added the money-maker. 

‘‘Never mind the price; I don’t object to 
that.” 

‘*T shall sail her myself, and cook for the 
party.” 

‘‘All right; but I want you to hold her for 
me about three times a week.” 

‘“‘Tcan only go on Saturdays for all day, 
until vacation.” 

‘* Very well. I want you to take me over to 
the island next Saturday morning.” 
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**Do you want her all day?” { 
**No; I shall want the time to set up the 

tent and get things ready. Then I mean. to 

spend a part of my time in the city. After 
school you can run over and sail me back, and 
return in the evening. We will call this. trip 

a day.” 

‘*T am satisfied,” replied Morris. ‘‘ I should 
think you would like Turtle Head, or some 
place on the Northport shore, better than the 
island.” 

**T took a fancy to the island when I was 
here last summer.” 

‘*T can take you to a hundred better places.” 

‘* My mind is made up to go there.” 

‘* But it is a mean place.” : 

“‘T don’t think so. It just suits me.” , 

Morris knew the island very well, and he 
was surprised at the choice of Major Walkin- 
back, for he could think of no place so ‘ill- 
adapted to camping out. The late owner of 
the Basilisk did not volunteer to join the 
present owner in his trial-trip, and soon left 
him. Morris weighed the anchor, and stood 
down the bay. The boat was easily managed, 
and Morris liked her very well. The wind 
,was moderately fresh. It would have been 
but a fair sailing-breeze for the Skylark, the 
Maud, and the Sea Foam; but it was all.the 
Basilisk needed. The boatman ran for Turtle 
Head, and made the seven miles in thirty-five 
minutes, which was at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour. But it was plain to Morris that she 
could not carry a whole mainsail in any stiffer 
breeze, for she made a great fuss in what would 
have been only a six or seven knot breeze for 
the heavy-weather sloops. The wind was 
south-west, and fair both ways; but it was 
freshening rapidly; and when he went out 
from behind the bluff on his return, a sharp 
flaw knocked the Basilisk down till the water 
poured in over her wash-board, for Morris had 
rather carelessly made fast the main sheet. 
The white caps were beginning to pile them- 
selves up in the bay, and the boatman came 
about and went under the lee of the. bluff, 
where he put a single reef in the sail. 

Under this short canvas she went along. 
very well. The tide had turned and was now 
going out, so that beyond the bluff there was 
asmart chop sea. The Basilisk behaved very 
well, and buoyantly lifted her ram nose over 
the waves, driving ahead at a tremendous 
speed; but before Morris reached Belfast he 
found that the sail needed another reef. What- 
ever else she was, the craft was not an able 
boat. 

Under the lee of the land the skipper took 
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the second reef in his mainsail, for the wind 
continued to come fresher and fresher, till it 
amounted to half a gale. Morris stood off 
again, determined to ascertain what the Basi- 
lisk“would carry. It was too much for her, 
and he could only keep her right side up by 
coming up into the wind and letting off the 
sheet. He wondered how the boat had ever 
come up from Newport; but he put in a third 
and last reef. As he did so, he saw that 
these reef-points were newer than the others, 
and concluded that they had been found neces- 
sary, for few yachts have more than two rows 
of-reef-points in the mainsail. 

Hardly more than half the height and one 
third of the square feet of the sail was now 
set, and again Morris stood off into the wind 
and the sea. In this condition the Basilisk 
made tolerably good weather of it; but the 
skipper cotild not beat her up to windward 
with much success. She did very well with a 
fair witidj but the Maud, and yachts of her 
class, could carry all sail, and even a gaff-top- 
sail in that breeze. Morris foresaw that he 
was doomed to be laughed at by the owners 
of the heavy-weather boats; and he feared 
that the reputation which the Basilisk might 
obtain would injure her for parties. In the 
heavy sea she creaked and groaned, and even 


bent and twisted; but she leaked very little, 
which indicated that she did not open her 


seams. It was plain enough that she had been 
built only to sail in light or moderate weather. 
However, at the price Morris had bought her 
for she was not a bad bargain, and he was 
confident that he could make her pay. 

Morris had given his name in to be proposed 
at the meeting of the Yacht Club, and entered 
the Basilisk for the race onthe twentieth. He 
had made up his mind that if the wind blew a 
ten-knot breeze on the day of the regatta, he 
should withdraw her; for he did not like the 
idea of going around the course with three 
reéfs in her mainsail, when even the Christa- 
bel carried only one, and the Skylark class 
wore gaff-topsails. In anything short of a six- 
knot breeze she was sure of the prize; and 
while he was hoping for a light wind, most 
of the other yachtmen were sighing for ‘‘a 
regular snorter;” and certainly the latter 
made the liveliest and most exciting race. 

Morris moored his boat after the trial, not 
quite so well satisfied with her as he had been 
when he bought her; but he intended to make 
the best of his bargain. If he won the prize 
he was reasonably sure that he could sell the: 
Basilisk for all that she had cost him, and then 
the venture would not have been a bad spec- 
ulation. 
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On Saturday morning he hoisted his main- 
sail to convey Major Walkinback over to the 
camp-ground he had chosen, with his tent, 
provisions, and stores. His passenger soon 
appeared with his trunk, gun, and fishing- 
tackle, and Morris conveyed them on board of 
the Basilisk. A little later came Marshall, with 
the tent and other articles on a wheelbarrow. 
Under the canvas was the box which had been 
sent by mistake to the boarding-house. 

‘‘What are you going to do with that?” 
asked Morris, as Marshall and the major lifted 
the box into the tender. 

‘That contains the stone-crackers of which 
I spoke to you,” replied the major. 

‘‘ But there are no rocks on the island,” add- 
ed the skipper. 

‘“¢T shall make little excursions in the small 
boat. There are plenty of rocks near Fort 
Point.” 

“There are no specimens there worth gath- 
ering.” 

“I shall go off with you rock-hunting in 
the Basilisk. I’m a regular rock-hunter, Mor- 
ris. WhenI was in Vienna, Baron Von Beust, 
the prime minister, used to go up the Danube 
with me after rocks. The baron was a good 
fellow, and nothing relieved him so much 
from the cares of state as rock-hunting,” con- 
tinued the major, as Morris pulled the tender 
out tothe yacht. ‘‘The King of Sweden — 
he’s dead now, poor fellow— wanted to get 
me appointed professor of geology and min- 
eralogy in the University of Upsala. I laughed 
at him, and told him I couldn’t afford to be a 
professor in any one-horse college. When 
the king made his annual visit to Norway, I 
went with him, and we cracked rocks together 
in the Véring Fos and the Rjukan Fos.% 

The boat-load of articles was disposed of in 
the cuddy and standing-room of the Basilisk, 
and Morris got under way. To his surprise his 
cousin remained on board; and he léarned 
that Marshall was to share the tent with the 
major. 

‘“‘Though I like camping out exceedingly, 
I don’t care to be a hermit,” laughed the ma- 
jor. ‘I never spent a season alone.” 

“T thought you did—the one on Mont 
Blanc,” suggested Morris, who was beginning 
to have some grave doubts in regard to the 
veracity of his elegant passenger. i 

**You are right, Morris. I forgot that sea- 
son, which, I must confess, was the most mis- 
erable one I ever spent,” added the major. ‘It 
makes me shudder to think of it. But then, 
you see, the people of the hotel had been 
laughing at me, and said I shouldn’t stay up 
there more than twenty-four hours, if I got up 
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there at all. Icouldn’t stand that, and I re- 
mained on the very summit thirty days, as I 
promised I would. I don’t like to back out 
of anything I undertake. I should like to 
have you stay with us in our tent, Morris. It 
is about the size of the one which I used when 
the Archdukes Ludwig and Rudolf camped 
out with me in the Tyrol. Rudolf, you know, 
is the heir apparent of the throne of Austria, 
a very clever fellow, and a dead shot. I lent 
him fifty thousand florins one day, when his 
father, Francis II., was angry with him for 
making faces at him. Howdo you like the 
Basilisk, Morris?” said the major, suddenly 
changing the topic. 

‘*Tolerably well. She is fast, but far from 
being able. I had to put three reefs in her in 
a ten-knot breeze,” replied Morris. 

‘* A boat can’t be very fast and very stiff at 
the same time. However, I should be willing 
to cross the Atlantic in her, so far as safety is 
concerned.” 

“Cross the Atlantic!” exclaimed Morris; 
‘* Why, she took the water over the washboard 
the other day in a seven-knot breeze, when 
the Maud could carry 2 gaff-topsail.” 

‘IT would agree to carry a whole mainsail 
all the way. I crossed the Mediterranean Sea, 
from Naples to Alexandria, in the dead of win- 





ter, in a boat just like this one — the Beatrice. 
I think I mentioned her to you the other day.” 

**-You did; but you had her in the Lake of 
Como then,” added Morris, who thought he 
had made a point. : 

‘*¢ Precisely so; and I liked her so well that 
I had her put on a platform car at Como, and 
transported to Genoa. I sailed her myself 
down to Naples; and, after I had sung out 
my engagement at the San Carlo, I started 
for Alexandria.” 

‘* Were you alone?” asked Morris. 

**O, no. Prince Eugenio, an admiral in 
the Italian navy, an old sait, was with me. 
But he was terribly frightened, for we had 
some fearful storms. In one of them we saw 
a Russian man-of-war founder and go down, 
without being able to render her any assist- 
ance. The Beatrice went over the seas like a_ 
feather in a pint of molasses. I told Prince 
Eugenio that we were all right; but he made 
a tremendous fuss over it. When we got to 
the hotel in Alexandria, he bragged about the 
trip and his own pluck. He was a good fel- 
low, and I didn’t leton. In my opinion, the 
Basilisk is just as good a boat as the Beatrice 
ever was.” 

Morris did not dispute the point, or suggest 
that he had any doubts about the existence of 
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the Beatrice. In half an hour the Basilisk 
entered the bay below Pinchport, and stood 
over towards the upper end of the island, 
where the major intimated that he wished to 
land. 

‘* That’s no place to camp out,” said Morris, 
as the boat approached the shore. 

** My camp-ground will be on that knoll,” 
added the passenger, pointing to a little hill 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. 

‘* It’s a queer fancy of yours to locate so far 
from the water. I can take you to a good 
place where you can pitch your tent on the 
very shore of the bay, with plenty of shade, 
‘and good fresh water,” added Morris, who 
procéeded to argue the point to a considerable 
length. : 

‘*T like this place better than any other,” 
persisted the major. 

‘* There is no fresh water on the island that 
I know of.” 

‘* We have a breaker of water, and plenty 
of whiskey,” laughed the passenger. ‘‘ Mar- 
shall likes the place as well as I do.” 

‘TI think it is a first-rate place,” said Mar- 
shall, but with little enthusiasm in his man- 
ner. 

Morris thought the major would find his 
cousin a poor substitute for the princes and 
dukes who had camped out with him in 
Europe. But Marshall could help him drink 
his whiskey, and perhaps listen politely to 
his big stories about the “ big bugs” of Europe. 
If the skipper had had any taste at all for 
camping out, he would not have joined a party 
which included Marshall, for he avoided him 
as much as he could. 

Morris ran the Basilisk as near to the shore 
as she would go without grounding, and as- 
sisted in transferring the camping-out furni- 
ture to the island. 

‘* When you come down again, I will show 
you the tools in this box,” said the major, as 
the skipper assisted him in lifting it into the 
boat. 

‘** Very well; I should like to see them.” 

“T have a fine pinch bar, which was pre- 
sented to me by Baron Von Beust, after one 
of our rock-hunts down the Danube.” 

‘**T thought you went up the Danube.” 

‘** Both up and down.” 

When the articles were all taken out of the 
Basilisk, Morris got under way again, but not 
till he had promised to come to the island on 
Monday afternoon. He sailed up to Pinch- 
port, where he deposited his three hundred 
dollars in the Savings Bank. When he told 
who he was, the officers did not ask where he 
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had obtained so much money, for they knew 
all about his father’s reckless habits. Em- 
barking again, he sailed over to Turtle Head, 
where he was admitted as a member of.the 
Yacht Club, paid his initiation fee, and signed 
the constitution. There was a great deal of 
big boat-talk in the course of the afternoon; 
but when the fleet sailed for the city, the wind 
was very light, and Morris sailed the Basilisk 
quite around the little squadron. Then he 
pleasantly offered to tow the Maud up to Bel- 
fast, where he arrived a full hour before any 
of the other yachts except the Christabel; but 
he beat her by over half an hour. 

The yachtmen were very much chagrined at 
this feat of the Basilisk, and hoped more ear- 
nestly than ever that on the next Saturday, 
when the regatta was to take place, the wind 
would blow a gale. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MARSHALL HOLLINGHEAD. 


As he had promised, Morris made another 
trip to the island on Monday afternoon, and 
walked up to the camp of the major and his 
cousin. The campists had just come in from 
a fishing excursion, in which they had caught 
nothing but a dozen cunners. Marshall was 
cooking these at the fire a short distance from 
the tent. The visitor looked over the arrange- 


ments for eating, sleeping, loafing, and other 


active duties of camp life; but everything 
seemed to him even less attractive than usual. 
Major Walkinback and Marshall appeared to 
have done but little to make their home on 
the island pleasant and convenient. He often 
visited the abodes of those who enjoyed this 
kind of life, and had always been amused and 
instructed by their makeshifts and substitutes 
for the comforts and conveniences of civilized 
life. The construction of the table and the 
fireplace, the contrivances in the tent to make 


the bed dry, to store clothing and other arti- 


cles, the devices for whiling away the time, 
had always, in other camps, indicated some 
ingenuity and study on the part of the camp- 
ists. But there was nothing of this sort in 
the major’s camp. 

In the tent everything was in disorder. Ar- 
ticles were thrown carelessly about on the 
ground. No attempt had even been made to 
raise the beds above the ground, and the first 
rain would, doubtless, drive them out of their 
abode. Morris was hardly willing to believe 
that Major Walkinback was so fond of camp- 
ing out as he pretended to be, for he had thus 
far neglected one of the chief sources of amuse- 
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ment— that of inventing and making the 
needed substitutes for household furniture. 

**Glad to see you, Morris,” said the major, 
lightly, as the visitor presented himself at the 
door of the tent, in which the campist was 
reclining on his bed of straw. 

‘* How goes it, major?” 

‘* First rate; everything lovely, and the 
goose hangs high. This reminds me of our 
camp on the island in Lake Maggiore, where I 
spent a fortnight in the tent with Prince Um- 
berto, the heir-apparent of Italy.” 

“T thought you said Prince Amadeo, the 
fellow that was elected King of Spain, was 
with you that time,” added Morris, who had a 
very distinct recollection of the camp on the 
island in Lake Maggiore. 

‘*No; Prince Amadeo was with me another 
time, when I camped out on an island in Lake 
Lugano. I told you about it, I think.” 

‘You have not mentioned to me that you 
camped out in that lake.” . 

‘* Well, if I did not, I will mention it now. 
I did camp with the fellow who is the King 
of Spain now, on a little island in Lake Lu- 
gano; and I want to add that the lake, though 
small, is the most beautiful of all the Italian 
lakes. Itis surrounded with mountains, which 
are green to their very summits. But I was 


going to say, when you interrupted me, that 
your coming reminded me of our camp on the 
island in Lake Maggiore, when Prince Ama- 


deo called upon us one afternoon. It was just 
this time of day, and I was lying in the tent 
just as Iam now. Prince Umberto was cook- 
ing a mess of fish we had caught in the lake, 
just as Marshall is doing at this moment.” 

‘‘ The prince was cooking a mess of fish!” 
exclaimed Morris. 

‘Certainly he was. He was a capital cook.” 

‘*T should think he would have taken a cook 
with him.” ' 

‘*Not a bit of it! The fact of it is, he was 
fond of cooking. The old man wanted we 
should take some servants —” 

‘* Who is the old man?” interrupted Morris. 

“The King of Italy, of course — Vitto- 
rio Emanuele II.; but I told him and his son 
that I wouldn’t go if he took any servants, 
for they would spoii all the fun of the thing, 
take all the romance out of it.” 

‘*Dinner is ready,” shouted Marshall. 

**You will dine with us, Morris?” added 
the major. 

‘*Thank you; I dined just before I started 
from home,” replied the visitor, as he followed 
the campist to the fire. 

‘““Try our fare, at least. These fish were 
swimming only an hour ago.” 
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The major wore a pair of overalls and a 
shooting-jacket, so that it did not damage his 
fine harness to seat himself on the grass, which 
he did, and Morris imitated his example. A 
dish with some irregular ‘“‘ hunks” of bread 
in it layon the ground, with a bottle dnd some 
tin plates. This was all the table that was 
set, and the frying-pan containing the fish was 
placed before the major. Marshall was evi- 
dently a very indifferent cook, and the fish 
were far from inviting. Morris was helped to 
one of them, but it was soaked in fat, and not 
eatable to one who had been to dinner. 

“TI think that Prince Umberto was a better 
cook than our friend Marshall,” laughed the 
major. 

‘*T don’t pretend to be a cook,” pleaded 
Marshall. ‘I hate the business, in the first 
place, and I don’t know anything about it, in 
the second.” 

**T should like to cook for you, if I were one 
of the party, for I think that cooking is one 
of the fine arts,” added Morris. 

‘‘T should be grateful for your services in 
that capacity,” continued the major, who, ev- 
idently, did not relish his dinner. 

Not much time was spent at the meal; and 
when it was finished, both of the campists 
embarked in the Basilisk for the city. Major 
Walkinback did not volunteer to exhibit his 
mineralogical implements, and the visitor did 
not even see the box that contained them. 

On the arrival of the party at the city, Mar- 
shall went to his father’s house, the major to 
the hotel, and Morris to his rooms to study 
his lessons, though he promised to convey the 
campists back to the island at eight o’clock in 
the evening. . 

In the course of the afternoon Major Walk- 
inback called upon some of the ladies whom 
he had met at Mrs. De Canter’s, and made 
himself very agreeable. 

Marshall found his mother and his sister at 
home, and his father was at work in the shop. 
He entered the room where Mattie was seated, 
and, with an air of desperation, threw himself 
into achair. He appeared to be very sad and 
very much depressed. He sighed, and even . 
groaned audibly. His sister spoke to him sev- 
eral times in sympathetic tones, but he paid 
no attention to her. His mother was quilt- 
ing up stairs; but when she came down for 
some thread, Marshall changed his manner; 
though, as soon as she had gone, he re- 
sumed his nervous movements, his sighs and 
groans, and once he burst into tears. 

** Are you sick, Marshall?” asked poor Mat- 
tie, deeply moved by his apparent or real dis- 
tress. 
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He made no reply, but wiped the tears from 
his face with a dirty handkerchief. 

** Do tell me if you are sick, Marshall,” add- 
ed the invalid girl. ‘‘ Let me call mother.” 

**No; don’t say a word to her or to father,” 
snuffed Marshall. ‘If you do, you will never 
see me again.” 

‘* What ails you?” asked she again, terrified 
by his words as well as by his manner. ‘“ Are 
you sick?” 

**No, not sick.” 

‘* Why do you act so, then? Why do you 
cry, Marshall?” 

“*T can’t tell you, Mattie. I feel very bad.” 

‘¢ Won’t you tell me what the matter is?” 

‘¢T wish I was dead!” exclaimed Marshall, 
burying his face in his dirty handkerchief. 

** Don’t talk so, brother. You are in pain. 
You must have something done for you;” and 
she picked up her crutches as though she in- 
tended to rise. 

‘* Nothing can be done for me. Don’t get 
up. If you say a word to father or mother, I 
shall leave the house, and never come back 
again.” 

** Don’t cry, Marshall.” 

*T can’t help it,” groaned he. 

‘* Won’t you tell me what ails you, and let 
me do something for you?” pleaded the gentle 
sister. 

**T have done something wrong, and I must 
suffer for it,” gasped the young man. 

*¢O, Marshall! what have you done?” 

“T can’t tell you. Itwould ruin me if I told 
anybody. I wish I could live over the last 
year of my life again.” 

‘* What have you been doing?” 

**T can’t tell, Mattie; if I did, you might be 
called as a witness against me. Don’t ask 
me, Mattie. I must go away from home, and 
never come back again. Iam utterly ruined,” 
moaned Marshall. 

‘* Why, Marshall!” exclaimed Mattie, wiping 
a tear from her pale face. 

‘*T must go to some place and ship as a sail- 
or. It will not’do for me ever to come back 
to Belfast again.” 

‘¢ O my brother!” sighed poor Mattie. 

‘I’m sorry I told you anything about it 
now; but I didn’t want to go off without see- 
ing you, for I knew you would worry day and 
night about me.” 

“¥ should, indeed, Marshall.” 

‘*-You must not say a word to father till I 
have been gone aweek. Then you may speak 
to him. Promise me, Mattie, that you will 
not mention what I have said to you till Ihave 
been gone a week.” 
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‘*But poor ‘father and mother will worry 
about you, too.” 

**You can quiet them in some way. You 
must promise me, Mattie, or it will be all the 
worse for me, for I never will—” 

He checked himself, and groaned and wept 
again. The poor girl was terribly disturbed, 
quite as much as her brother appeared to be. 

**-You never will — what, Marshall?” asked 
she. 

‘*T didn’t mean to say that; but I may as 
well finish it. I never will be sent to prison! 
No, never! I will die first. I will tie a rock 
to my feet, and jump overboard first.” 

‘¢To prison? O, Marshall!” sobbed Mattie. 

‘But I am not to blame, though it would 
go hard with me. I will never taste another 
drop of liquor as long as I live.” 

‘¢ What have you done, Marshall?” 

‘Will you promise not to tell a living 
soul?” 

‘¢T will promise, if I must.” 

‘¢T had a quarrel with a fellow over at Pinch- 
port. We had both drank a glass or two of 
whiskey; and we were shaking props for 
money. I was lucky, and won all he had. 


. Then he accused me of cheating, and struck 


me. I had my gun with me, for I had been 
shooting that afternoon; and when he came 
at me a second time with aclub, I fired at him 
to save myself.” 

‘©, Marshall!” groaned Mattie, with a 
shudder. 

‘Hush! Don’t make a noise, or say any- 
thing. He would have killed me,, if I hadn’t 
fired.” ; 

“And you killed him?” gasped the poor 
girl. 

“No, no, nothing of the kind. I didn’t 
mean to kill him, andI did not. The bullet 
passed through the fleshy part of his arm, near 
the shoulder. It disabled him. He dropped 
his club, and another man who was present 
took my gun away from me.” 

‘¢ Who was the man you hit?” asked Mattie. 

‘‘His name is Rogers. The other man was 
Tom Martin.” 

‘* Who else was present?” 

**No one. We helped Rogers home, and I 
went for adoctor. Tom told him that the gun 
went off by accident, and Rogers didn’t deny 
it then; and I thought I had got out of the 
scrape nicely. I resolved then that I would 
never drink another drop of liquor, or gamble, 
or do anything wrong; but it was too late.” 

‘¢ When was this?” 

‘Saturday night. I went up to Pinchport 
after Major Walkinback had gone to bed. 
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This morning I called to see how Rogers was. 
He was 1n great pain, and was very angry with 
me for what I had done. He said he couldn’t 
do any work for six months. He was terribly 
savage, and said he would tell the whole truth 
about the affair. While I was in his room, 
Tom Martin came in. He tried to quiet him; 
but the more Tom said, the madder Rogers 
became. He said I meant to kill him, and 
denied that he struck me, or that he intended 
to strike me. He declared that he would have 
me sent to state prison for ten years at least. 
At last he said if I would pay him five hun- 
dred dollars for the time he should be kept 
away from his work, he would let me off. Tom 
Martin said this was no more than fair, as I 
had disabled Rogers. When I pleaded that 
what I had donehad been in self-defence, Tom 
replied that I had no right to fire my gun, for 
Rogers had nothing but a little stick in his 
hand. I saw that both of them were agreed, 
and that Tom’s evidence against me would be 
even more than the truth would warrant. Tom 
said I had the choice between paying the 
five hundred dollars and going to the state 
prison for ten or fifteen years.” 

‘©O, Marshall! this is terrible!” exclaimed 
Mattie. 

“‘T know it is; but I can’t help it now. I 
told Rogers and Tom that I couldn’t pay five 
nundred dollars any more than I could a mil- 
tion. They said: my father could mortgage 
his house, orI could get my rich uncle to ad- 
vance the money. I told them I would see 
what I could do, and they gave me a week to 
raise the money.” 

‘‘ Five hundred dollars! ” ejaculated Mattie, 
to whom this sum seemed to be a large for- 
tune. 

‘Five hundred. Of course I can’t get any 
such sum. I knewI couldn’t in the time of it; 
but I’m not going to the state prison. I fired 
to save my own life, andI am not to blame. 
When I have been gone a week, you may tell 
father and mother all about it.” 

‘* But shall you never come back?” 

‘*T can never come back till Iam able to pay 
all this money. I mean to be good, work, and 
save allI can. I may be able to raise it in 
four or five years. If I could borrow it, I 
would never spend a cent till I had paid it. 
But I must be off by next Monday, or it will 
ve too late.” . 

“ Can’t something be done?” asked Mattie, 
* sadly. 

“Nothing at all. I may as well make up 
my mind to the worst at the beginning,” re- 
plied Marshall, desperately. 
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‘** Perhaps uncle Richard would lend you the 
money,” suggested Mattie. 

‘“*No, he wouldn’t. He hates the whole -kit 
of us.” 

**Morris don’t hate us; and perhaps he 
could persuade his father to help you.” 

‘*But I can’t tell this story to any living 
soul. If I do, I shall be arrested at once. 
Morris has plenty of money himself. People 
say he has over a thousand dollars lent out 
and in the savings bank. He could lend it to 
me himself, if he would; but I shouldn’t dare 
to ask him for it. He thinks so much of you, 
that he would give you the money without 
asking any questions.” 

‘¢ Father said I must not take any moneyor 
anything else from him, unless it was some- ~ 
thing very small,” replied Mattie. 

“Very well; then I must go away. If Iam 
caught, or likely to be caught, I will jump 
overboard rather than be sent to the state 
prison for a deed I'm not to blame for,” added 
Marshall, with an energy which startled his 
weak sister. 

‘Don’t go away, Marshall,” she pleaded, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

‘IT don’t want to go away if I can help it; 
but if I can’t get the money by next Monday 
noon,I must go. Rogers is a hard fellow, and 
he stuck to it, the last time I saw him, that I 
cheated him.” 

If he did, it was not inconsistent with the 
speaker’s reputation. 

‘* Perhaps I can dosomething for you, Mar- 
shall; but five hundred dollars is an awful 
sum,” mused Mattie. 

**Of course you can. Morris will get the 
money for you; but you must not tell him what 
it is for. If you do, he won’t give you a cent. 
He don’t believe in me. I must go now.” 

‘Stop a moment, Marshall. Who is the 
man you are camping out with?” 

*‘ Major Walkinback.” 

**Won’t he help you? You said he was the 
son of a very rich man.” 

‘¢T am afraid to ask him, or to tell him that 
I left the camp to go up to Pinchport. It is 
of no use to think of doing anything with him. — 
Besides, I wouldn’t trust him with my secret.” 

**T cannot disobey father,” pleaded Mattie. 

‘‘ Not to save me from the state prison? I 
am sure he would thank you fordoing so. Be- 
sides, it is only his pride that makes him so 
particular about taking anything from Morris. 
I will work my hands off to pay the debt, if I 
can only get out of the scrape.” 

Marshall left the house, and went off with- 
out entering the shop where his father was at 
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work. If he had done so, he would have found 
Morris there, for he had dropped in, as he 
often did, after he had learned his lessons. 

Deacon Hollinghead was busy, pegging 
away atan old boot he was half-soling. Though 
he was only fifty-three, his hair was gray, and 
he looked like a man of sixty or more. He 
wore no beard, and, as this was Monday, his 
face was tolerably smooth. He looked like 
the simple-minded man he was. He was very 
pious, and everybody who knew him believed 
in his goodness; and yet no one would trust 
him to any considerable extent, for no one had 
any confidence in his business ability. A 
merchant who attended the church of which 
the deacon was an officer, declared that he 

‘would rather give him five dollars than lend 
him ten. 

Morris sat on a shoemaker’s bench opposite 
the one occupied by his uncle. The deacon 
looked very sad and troubled, and as he talked 
with the money-maker he seldom raised his 
eyes, and hardly for an instant intermitted his 
labors. He struck the awl with his hammer 
and drove in the pegs in measured time, as a 
machine would have done the work. He was 
struggling to be cheerful under the burden 
of poverty which rested heavily uponhim. He 
was willing to bear all that the Lord laid upon 
him, and he struggled to rise above his human 
doubts and fears. What he uttered in the 
conference meetings he tried to carry into his 
daily life. He did not believe that ‘* whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and then in his 
shop repine at his chastisements. A new load 
of trouble had just been laid on the overbur- 
dened deacon. The people of his parish had 
raised a sum of money to enable him to pur- 
chase the house and shop he occupied; but he 
had paid only one half of the price, and the note 
for the other half, secured by mortgage, was in 
the hands of one who did not belong to the dea- 
con’s parish, and who had no respect or sym- 
pathy for him. On that last Monday, the term 
of the mortgage having expired, the creditor 
had demanded the principal of the note. The 
deacon had no idea where he could get the 
money to pay it. Even the members of his 
own church were short and curt when he spoke 
of money matters, and his pride would hardly 
permit him to apply to them in his present 
need. He had just told Morris of his trouble. 

*T can help you out of your difficulty, uncle 
Samuel,” said the money-maker, promptly. 

** You!” exclaimed the deacon, bestowing a 
furtive glance upon the young man. ‘“ The 
note is for five hundred dollars.” 

‘I don’t care if it is,” replied Morris. “I 
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can let you have the money, and I snail be 
very glad indeed to do so.” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, or even more than that.” 

Money is plenty with you.” 

‘*Not very plenty,” added Morris, to whom 
the sum named seemed vastly less than to the 
deacon. 

‘* Where do you get it?” 

‘From my father, of course, most of it. 
He gives me an allowance of so much a year, 
and I don’t spend it all, but save some of it. 
Now, uncle Samuel, I can lend you five hun- 
dred dollars just as well as not; better than 
not, for I have some trouble in investing what 
I have.” 7 

‘*No, Morris; you are very kind, but I can’t 
take any of your money,” said the deacon, 
shaking his head. 

“But I will take your note, and you shall 
pay the interest just the same as you do tothe 
man who has the mortgage.” 

‘*No, Morris, not a dollar from you on any 
account. Your father would blame me if I 
permitted you to lend me money,” added the 
deacon, with the same firmness he would say, 
‘¢ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

Morris reasoned, and even pleaded to be al- 
lowed to assist his uncle; but the deacon gently 
and firmly declined: to the end. 

“TI told your aunt and Mattie that I didn’t 
know but we should have to go to the poor- 
house,” added the shoemaker; ‘‘ but I would 
rather go there than to have you disobey, your 
father, even in spirit, Morris.” 

The money-maker hoped he would change 
his mind, and he left him only after he had 
exhausted his present stock of arguments. He 
went into the house and found Mattie just 
where Marshall had left her. Hesawthatshe 
was paler than usual, and that she had been 
weeping, though she greeted him with her 
usual placid smile. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———__>—————_. 


——ItT is a common error to use adverbs 
with the verb to look, as, She looked beau- 
tifully, or, He looked wretchedly. It might 
as well be said that the trees look greenly, or 
the heavens look blackly. A man who lives 
wretchedly will look wretched; or a woman 
who is formed and dressed beautifully will — 
look beautiful. This error arises from con- 
founding the verb look in the sense of to direct 
the eye and look in the sense of to seem, to 
appear. ° 
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SHOOTING A WILD BOAR. 






SHOOTING A WILD BOAR.— WHAT 
OAME OF IT. 


BY Cc. E. CAREY. 


UR first vacation in the wilds of Califor- 
nia was spent somewhat in the follow- 
ing manner. 
Richards, Jack Baxter (or Sancho Panza), and 
myself. We had returned from college, in- 
tending to enjoy a season of rest, or, rather, 
of activity, for a hunting expedition was to 
occupy the greater part of our time. 
Our preparations were soon completed, and 
we started full of joy and hope. The first 
day out we saw nothing worth mentioning, 
until about four o’clock in the afternoon, when, 
suddenly, Sancho, bidding us remain quiet, 
darted forward into the forest. 

In a few minutes we heard the crack of his 
rifle, dnd, rushing up, beheld the idiot bend- 
ing over an old hog. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, both Alf and himself persisted that the. 
animal was a wild boar! 

“That a tame hog!” said our braverifleman, 
disdainfully; ‘‘ why, Charlie, how could a— ” 

‘“‘Be jabers! they’ve kilt me fine pig. Ye 
divils, I’ll murther ye!” and a powerfully-built 
fellow leaped from the undergrowth, and lev- 
elled Sancho with a blow from his brawny fist. 

Before we could fairly understand our own 
movements, we had presented our revolvers 
at the stranger, who, comprehending his ap- 
parent danger, said, — 

‘*Pardon me, gintlemin. This blackguard’s 
afther shootin’ me fine pig, the likes of which 
isn’t in the shtates. ButI take back all I’ve 
said an’ done.” 

‘*T should think you might,” replied Sancho, 
as he rose to his feet, a sadder and wiser boy; 
‘but if you’ll provide us with supper, I'll pay 
the damage.” 

‘¢ With all me heart. I knowed ye war gin- 
tlemin all along.” 

‘* Then what did you knock me down for?” 
demanded our irate friend. 

‘¢*Cause ye kilt me pig,” replied the Celt, 
frankly. ‘* There’s my house.” 

The ‘‘ house” was a strong, substantial, one- 
story building, evidently the work of the own- 
er, Or some one unacquainted with the car- 
penter’s art. Entering through the front and 
only door, we were introduced to Mrs. O’Riley, 
the worthy wife of our host, who showed 
her good points by instantly preparing for us 
a supper of the best her house afforded. 

Mr. O’Riley insisted —so fond had he be- 
come of us—that we should remain over 


There were three of us — Alf 
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opportunity of killing or being killed. We 
inquired his meaning, and he proceeded to 
inform us that a panther, attracted, probably, 
by the smell of some meat which was under- 
going the process of ‘‘jerking” in an out- 
house, had paid them several visits during the 
day. The breaking loose of the ‘‘ wild boar” 
fortunately escaped the panther’s notice, for 
which our host was thankful. A visit from 
the animal was expected momentarily, and he 
desired our aid in getting rid of the ‘‘ cray- 
ther.” His idea of our prowess was flattering, 
and, after a short consultation, we agreed to 
remain. 

‘*Before we proceed farther,” said Alf, 
‘*let’s' determine a place to watch for him. 
I should think this bacon-house, or whatever 
you term it, would answer our purpose better 
than the shant-house itself.” 

‘** Right,” we replied. 

The investigation showed the outhouse in 
question to be what, in Massachusetts, we 
should call a hog-pen, both as regards filth 
and other particulars. I verily believe it 
served as the home of the slaughtered hog, in 
addition to its other capabilities. However, it 
answered our purpose, and we took possession. 

At last the moon appeared over the tops of 
the trees, and with it the panther. We saw 
him as he came slowly across the clearing to- 
wards the carcass of the hog, which we had 
placed a short distance from the pen. Hewas 
within easy range, and, throwing open the 
door, I brought my rifle to bear upon him, and 
fired. I had not time immediately to notice 
the effect of my shot, for my companions 
pulled the doorto. Mr. O’Riley*had remained 
with -his wife, for he feared the panther might - 
take it into his head to visit the house instead 
of the hog-pen. He now appeared tipon the 
scene, armed with an old musket —a relic of 
the war with Mexico. Carefully levelling this, 
he let drive at the animal, who, without no- 
ticing the bullet, charged the poor Irishman 
at full speed. The latter was but a short dis- 
tance from the house, and, springing up, he 
darted towards it, minus his hat and gun. 
Before a dozen feet had been travelled, he 
stumbled and fell. Up again in an instant! 
Glancing around to see what progress the 
“‘ crayther” was making, he stumbled again. 
‘Och! murther! I’m kilt! mur-ther!” he 
roared, as the panther launched his heavy 
body upon him. 

By this time we had left the pen, and were 
rapidly approaching the scene of the struggle. 
We were none too soon, for the claws of the 





night, promising, by way of inducement, an 


beast were making terrible inroads upon the 
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flesh of the poor fellow, who, in return, was 
digging away at the panther with a hunting- 
knife. Sancho began to imitate him with his 
bowie, while Alf and myself discharged our 
revolvers,into the ariimal’s head. This was a 
coup-de-griace. 

In his dying agonies he struck at Sancho, 
tearing his hunting-jacket and shirt, -and 
inflicting a ‘severe scratch, extending from 
his right shoulder diagonally across to the 
other side. Mr. O’Riley’s stout leather hunt- 
ing-shirt was torn completely away, and 
his chest was literally covered with marks of 
the panther’s claws, none of which were seri- 
ous, thanks to his stout garments. 

We cut off the claws, and allowed our host 
to retain the rest. Early next morning we 
started for home. Sancho’s wound would not 
permit him to proceed farther, and it would 
be ‘‘unnat'ral like” to desert a comrade. 





PROVERB-POEM. XI. . 
BY M. J. HEYWOOD. 
“ Birds of a feather flock together.” 


WELL-TO-DO farmer, 
Annoyed by the cranes, 
Who ate up his newly-sown seed, 
Placed a net round his field, 
So nicely concealed, 
He caught a large lot with great speed. 


On looking them over, 
One bright sunny morn, 
He found a young stork with the cranes. 
** Aha!” he did cry, 
‘“ What good luck have I! 
I’m surely well paid for my pains!” 


‘Dear farmer, have pity,” 
The stork cried in haste; 
“I’ve broken my. leg, as you see; 
And, moreover, ’tis plain 

That I am no crane, 
But a stork of highest degree. - 


“You surely must know— 
For my rare feathers show — 
The fine race to which I belong; 
And ’tis a mistake 
That Z seldom make, 
To be found ’mid such a low throng.” 


Said the farmer, ‘‘ Your words, 
Thou boldest of birds, 

Avail nought with me, as you'll see; 
For, found with the crane 
Who eats up my grain, 

His fate shall descend upon thee. 
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“Tt matters to me 
But little, you see, 
What your birth, or station, or name, 
For ‘ birds of a feather 
Will flock together ;’ 
Their motives and ends are the same. 





‘¢ The small and the great 
Must share the same fate, 
When found in the pathway of sin. 

In league with the thief, 
You'll find, to your grief, 
How sadly you’ve been ‘ taken in.’ 


“¢ But words are'in vain, 
For never again 
Will freedom of choice be your own; 
But if, in the next world, 
Birds have their necks twirled, 
For digging up seeds newly sown, — : 


‘*Remember, my friend, 
Your sad earthly end, 
And choose your companions with care; 
For, whatever you do, 
You'll find it is true, 
The reward of your deeds you must bear.” 


And so ’tis with all, - 
The great and the small, 
Who hope to maintain a fair name, 
While living in sin, ~ 
Still hoping to win 
The esteem of their friends just the same. 


The truth will appear 
‘When danger is near, 
And you strive to cover your wrong; 
For, if linked for a while 
With the base and the vile, 


: The stigma to you will belong. 


The good Book has shown 
A man is best known 


By the company which he doth keep: 


Position and birth 
Are found of no worth, - 
For what we have sown we must reap. 


We've all of us read ° 
What Solomon said , 
Of the worth of a pure and good name: 
No ointment so rare,” 
With it can compare, 
Nor riches, nor honor, nor fame. 


Let us seek to secure 
What will ever endure, 
Though heaven and earth pass away; 
In God we will trust, 
While we walk with the just, 
Whose path groweth brighter each day. 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


STEPHEN DUNCAN. 


SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER III. 


WENT out to the kitchen and advised a 

few moments with our maid of all work, 
and then began to arrange the supper table. 
The visitor must sit next to papa, of course, 
but not on my side of the table. I did not 
mean to have him any nearer than I could 
help; for, if he disliked red hair, I would not 
flirt it under his eyes. Or, suppose I placed 
him next toFan! She was so carelessly good- 
natured that he would not be likely to disturb 
her thoughts. 

Mamma took the baby to the nursery, and 
then came in to give an approving look. I 
placed the two tall vases of flowers on the ta- 
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ble, and it did present a very pretty appear- 
ance. 

. ‘We are all ready now,” she said. 
papa.” 

IT rang the bell, and the children came troop- 
ing in, papa and Mr. Duncan bringing up the 
rear. Fan glanced at the places, and looked 
pleased, I thought. 

‘* Here, Mr. Duncan,” she said, with a pretty 
wave of her hand; and he took the proffered 
seat, giving me a quick glance, that brought 
the warm blood to my cheeks. 

We had a merry time; for, after all, stran- 
gers were no great rarity; and we were always 
merry. in our snug little nest. It was said 
through the parish that every one had a good 
time at our house; and Mr. Duncan appeared 
to be no exception. When we were almost 
through, we began to say verses, each one re- 
peating a passage of Scripture commencing 


* Call 
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with thesame letter. Wecaught Mr. Duncan 
right away. He began two or three before he 
could hit upon the right beginning. 

“You see, I am not very ready with my 
wits,” he said, laughingly. 

Lily, Daisy, and Tim always had a romp 
with papa afterwards; but my dutics were not 
ended until they were snugly tucked in bed. 
You see, we could not afford nurse-maids and 
all that on papa’s salary. But then, frolicking 
with them in bed was such a delight that I 
never minded the knots in their shoestrings, 
and the loads of trash that had to be emptied 
out of their pockets, to say nothing of mischief 
and dawdling, and the heaps of dresses and 
skirts lying round im little pyramids. Now 
and then I would make some stringent rules: 
every child must hang up her clothes, take 
care of her shoes and stockings, and put her 
comb and hair-ribbon just where they could be 
found in the morning. But, somehow, the 
rules were never kept. I suppose I was a poor 
disciplinarian. 

I went down stairs at length. Mr. Duncan 
was pacing the porch alone. Papa had been 
called to see a sick neighbor. Mamma was 
listening to poor old Mrs. Hairdsley’s trou- 
bles, told over for the hundredth time, I am 
sure. She was a mild, inoffensive, weak-eyed 
old lady, living with a rather sharp-tempered 
daughter-in-law. Fan was out on an errand 
of mercy also. 

‘* What a busy little woman you are!” he 
said. ‘‘Iam glad to see you at last; and I 
hope no one will fall sick, or want broth, or 
be in trouble for the next fifteen minutes. I 
suppose clergymen’s houses are always houses 
of mercy. I begin to feel conscience-smitten 
to think that I am adding to the general bur- 
den. What will you do with two boys?” 

‘*T can’t exactly tell,” I answered slowly, at 
which he appeared a good deal amused, though 
I did not see anything particularly funny 
in it. 

**T think I would like to come myself, if I 
were not going ‘over the seas.’ What would 
I be good for? Could I do parish visiting? ” 

‘* Yes; and teach in the Sunday school, and 
go around with,a subscription list, and —” 

**Q, the subscription list finishes me. I 
should stop at every gate, and put down a 
certain amount, and pay it out of my own 
pocket. Begging I utterly abhor.” 

‘*But if you had nothing in your pocket? 
if your neighbors were richer than you, and 
if you were trying to teach people that it was 
their duty to provide for the sick and the 
needy?” aie: 
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** Why, what a little preacher you are! Let 
us go out in the moonlight. What a lovely 
night! Suppose we walk down to meet your 
father. He said he should not stay long.” 

I could think of no good excuse to offer; so 
we sauntered slowly through the little yard 
and out to the street, both keeping silent for 
some time. 

‘‘Miss Endicott,” he began, presently, ‘I 
wish I could interest youin my brothers. You 
have such.a quaint, elder-sister air, that I know 
you would have a good influence over them; 
though they may not prove so very interest- 
ing,” he went on, doubtfully. ‘‘ Louis is ner- 
vous, and has been ill; and boys are — well, 
different from girls.” P 

I was not such a great ignoramus. I sup- 
pose he thought, because ‘we had a houseful 
of girls, we knew nothing whatever of boys; 
so I answered, warmly, — 

‘*The parishioners sometimes come to tea 
with two or three boys, who think they ought 
to demolish the furniture as well as the sup- 
per. Then there are the Sunday schools, and 


the picnics, and the children’s festivals —” 
‘¢So you do see boys in abundance.” 
‘“‘They are no great rarity,” I replied, dryly. 
‘And you do not like them very much?” 


“‘T do not exactly know.” 

He laughed there. It vexed me, andI was 
silent. . 

‘‘T think it a mistake when the girls are put 
in one family and the boysin another. Sis- 
ters generally soften boys, tone them down, 
and give them a tender grace.” 

‘¢And what are the brothers’ graces?” I 
asked. 

‘*Boys have numberless virtues, we must 
concede,” he returned, laughingly. — ‘* I think 
they perfect your patience, broaden your ideas, 
and add a general symmetry. They keep you 
from getting too set in your ways.” 

I saw him smile down into my face in the 
soft moonlight, and it did annoy me. Men 
are always thinking themselves so superior! 

‘¢ Our mother died when Stuart was a baby. 
She was.always an invalid. But the summer 
I spent with your mother is such a sunny little 
oasis in my life, that I wanted the boys to have 
at least one pleasant memory. I suppose I 
am selfish — one of the strong points of the 
sex.” 

_ *O,”I said, “I thought you were all vir- 
tues.” 

‘* We have just about enough faults to pre- 
serve ballast. But perhaps you do not like 
the idea of their coming.” 

He studied my face intently for a moment 
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from my round chin upto my hair. I remem- 
bered, in great confusion, that red-haired peo- 
ple were suspected of being quick-tempered. 

‘*Iam sorry. They wid be an annoyance. 
I ought to have thought —”’ 

‘*- You misunderstood me, Mr. Duncan,” I 
began, with atremblein my voice. ‘I should 
not have objected to their coming, even if I 
considered that I had a right. It will ease 
papa’s burdens in another way, and I am 
quite ready to do my part.” 

‘“‘ Little girl, there are a good many things 
that money cannot buy,” he said, gravely. 

I had surely done it now! How mercenary 
he would think us! I could have cried with 
vexation. 

There was a silence of some minutes. I 
had an inward consciousness that we were not 
foreordained to get on nicely together. 

‘It is of some of these things that I would 
like to speak,” he began, slowly. ‘‘ The boys 
have been to a good school, to be sure; but 
they never have had a hore, or home train- 
ing. And on some of the higher points of 
morals, a woman’s influence does more by its 
silent grace than hundreds of lectures. Will 
you be a little patient with their rough ways 
and want of consideration? I am offering 
you a part of my burden, to be sure; but 
then, with your father’s permission, I am to 
share part of yours. I am to stand with you 
to-morrow at your little sister’s christening. 
Believe me, that I am very glad to be here.” 

Papa had intended to ask Mr. Searle, his 
senior warden. Iwas surprised at the change. 

‘*Do you not like that, either?” and there 
was a tinge of disappointment in his tone. 

**Excuse me. It was only the suddenness.” 

‘“*T like the claim it gives me upon all your 
remembrance. Then your interest need only 
last a little while, if you so elect, while mine 
stretches over a whole life.” 

‘‘ There is papa!” I exclaimed, with a great 
breath of relief, and sprang towards him. He 
put his dear arm around me, and I felt as if 
my perplexities had come to a sudden end. 

On the porch we found Fanny and mamma, 
and the conversation became very bright and 
general. Indeed, we sat up past our usual 
hour. 

When Fan and I were up stairs, she began 
at once. 


“*T shall not worry about them until they 
come.” , 

‘* But a fortnight soon passes, and then good 
by to our quiet house.” 

‘* A quiet house, with seven children in it!” 
and Fan laughed merrily. 

** Well, they are not —” 

‘Boys! of course. But, then, boys grow 
tobe men. And men like Stephen Duncan 
are charming. One can afford to havea little 
trouble.” 

‘*O, Fan! how can you talk so?” 

‘“‘T wasn’t born blind or dumb. I cannot 
account for it in any other way. Now, I dare 
say, Miss Prim, you are thinking of the two 
hundred dollars at the end of the summer, and 
all that it is to buy.” 

‘*It has to be earned first.” 

‘¢ We will take Mrs. Green’s cheerful view 
of boarders. ‘They are not much trouble in 
the summer, when you only eat ’em and sleep 
’em.’ ” 

I could not help smiling at the quotation. 

‘‘T wish it were Stephen instead. And how 
he talks of running over to England! not 
making as much of it as we should of going 
to New York. Itisjustroyaltoberich. Rose, 
I think I shall marry for money, and set a good 
example to the five girls coming after me; for, 
my dear, I have a strong suspicion that you 
will be an old maid.” 

““O, Fanny, to-morrow will be Sunday, and 
the baby’s christening.” 

‘¢Dear little Tot! yes. And we must set 
her a pattern of sweetness, so that she may 
see the manifest duty of allwomen. So, good 
night, Mother Hubbard of many troubles.” 

Fan gave me twoor three smothering kisses, 
and subsided. I tried to do a little serious 
thinking, but was too sleepy; and, in spite of 
my efforts, I went off in a dream about her 
and Mr. Duncan walking up the church aisle 
together, Fan in a trailing white dress. I 
awoke with the thought in my mind. But it 
was foolish, and I tried to get it out. 

Sunday was beautiful. The air was full of 
fragrance; bloom of tree and shrub, pungent - 
odors of growing evergreens, and the freshen- 
ing breath of grassy fields. After a pleasant 
breakfast, the children were made ready for 
church. Sundays were always such enjoyable 
days with us! I don’t know, quite, what the 





‘* Mr. Duncan is just splendid! I envied 
you your walk, and I came back so soon that 
I had half a mind to run after you.” 

‘*IT wish you had been in my place. We | 
did not get on at all. I wonder if we shall 
like the boys.” 





charm was; but they seeméd restful, and full 
of tender talking and sweet singing. 

After Sunday school, in the afternoon, the 
children were catechized, and there was a short 
service. 

Very few knew of the baby’s christening; so 
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the congregation was not larger than usual. 
After the lesson, we went forward, mamma, 
Mrs. Whitcomb, baby, Mr. Duncan, and I. 
A sweet, solemn service it was, baby being 
very good and quiet. Edith Duncan. The 
second name had been agreed upon in the 
morning, at Stephen’s request. 

The children crowded around papa after- 
wards. ; 

**T do not wonder that everybody loves him,” 
Mr. Duncan said, as we walked homeward. 
** And I feel as if I had a small claim upon 
him myself. I am a sort of brother to you 
now, Nelly.” 

‘* Are you?” answered Nelly, with a roguish 
laugh. ‘I did not think it was so near a re- 
lation as that.” 

‘* Perhaps it may be a grandfather, then,” 
was the grave reply. 

**O, that’s splendid!” declared Tiny Tim, 
who had bigears. ‘For we never had a grand- 
father, you know; only —” 

** Only what?” 

**'Your hair is not very white,” commented 
Tim, as if suspicious of so near a relationship 
with a young man. 

He laughed gayly. 

‘*T mean to be adopted into the family, nev- 
ertheless. My hair may turn white some 
day.” 

‘* There is no hurry,” returned Fanny. ‘I 
doubt if Tim would be the more cordial on 
that account.” 

** Perhaps not; ” with ashrewd smile. “ But 
you will have to give me a sort of elder broth- 
er’s place.” 

**Will you really be our brother?” asked 
Daisy. ; 

“JT shall be delighted to, if every one will 
consent. Ask Miss Rose if I may.” 

** You like him — don’t you, Rose? Papa 
said—” 

** We will take him for a brother,” I returned, 
gaspingly, my cheeks scarlet, for fear of some 
indiscreet revelation. 

**T have never had any sisters; so I am very 
glad to get you all. I hope you will treat me 
well, and bring me home something nice when 
you go abroad.” 

* But we are not going,” said Tim; ‘“‘andI 
don’t believe Icould hema handkerchief nicely 
enough for you.” 

“Then it will have to be the other way. 
Let me see: seven sisters. Well, I shall not 
forget you while I am gone.” 

Mr. Duncan went to church that evening 
with Fan and Nelly, and, after he came home, 
had a long talk with papa out on the porch. 
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Papa had enjoyed his guest very much, andI 
was glad of that. It had been quite a holiday 
time. 

After breakfast the next morning, Mr. Dun- 
can went away. He took little Edith in his 
arms, and walked up and down the room with 
her. 

“*T feel as if I did not want to go away,” he 
said, turning to mamma. ‘I think you must 
spoil everybody in this house. I almost envy 
the boys their summer vacation. — Ah, Miss 
Fanny, you see I am by no means perfect.” 

Fan nodded her head rather approvingly. 
I am not sure but she liked a spice of wicked- 
ness. 

‘*T shall remember your promise,” he said 
to me, with his good by. 

What had I promised? About the boys— 
was it? Well, I would do my best. I should 
have done it without his asking. 

‘* And in three months or so I shall see you 
again. Good by, little flock.” 

Ah, little did we guess then how many things 
were to happen before we saw him again! 

But the house seemed quite lonesome with- 
out him. I made the children ready for 
school, and then went at my rooms. If the 
boys skould be like Stephen, it would not be 
so very bad after all. 

There was a deal of work to be done in the 
next fortnight. Our maid, as usual, was called 
away, providentially, as Fan used to say of 
them at any new disappearance, and we suc- 
ceeded in getting a middle-aged Irish woman, 
who could wash and iron excellently, but who 
knew very little about cooking. But mamma 
said there was always something lacking; and, 
since she was good and strong, it would do. 
All these matters were barely settled, when a 
note came, saying that Louis and Stuart Dun- 
can would be at the station on Friday at four. 

Nelly walked over with papa. I had relent- 
ed a little, and made their apartment bright 
and sweet with flowers. I had a fancy that I 
should like Louis the better; he, being an in- 
valid, was, doubtless, gentle; and I wheeled 
the easy-chair to a view of the most enchanting 
prospect out of the south window. Then, as 
usual, I went back to the work of getting sup- 
per. There is always so much eating going on 
in this world, and you need so many dishes to 
eat it off of! We arc not flowers of the field, 
or fairies, to sup on dew. 

“O, there they come — in a carriage!” 

Tiny Tim clapped her hands at that, where- 
upon the baby crowed and laughed. 

A hack, with two trunks. A bright, curly- 
haired boy sprang out, and assisted Nelly in 
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the most approved style. 
tall, slender young man, looking old for hi 
eighteen years. on 

It did not seem a prepossessing face to me 


The lips were thin, the brow contracted with 
a fretful expression, the nose undeniably 


haughty, and the cheeks sunken and sallow 


Stuart was so different! red and white, with 
glittering chestnut hair, and laughing eyes, 
that were hazel, with a kind of yellowish tint 
in them, that gave his whole face a sunny 


look. One warmed to him immediately. 


Mamma went to the hall, and we followed; 


and the introductions took place there. 


‘* Take the trunks up to the room, Mat,” 


said my father. 

The boys bowed, and followed, Stuart cast- 
ing back a gay glance. Papa took off his hat, 
kissed the baby, and sat down. 

‘*T was quite shocked to see Louis,” he said, 
in an anxious tone. ‘He looks very poorly 
indeed. We must try our best to nurse him 
back to health and strength. Rose, there is 
some more work to do.” 

The voices up stairs were raised quite high 
in dispute. Louis gave a tantalizing laugh. 

We never quarrelled. I do not know that 
we were so much more amiable by nature; but 
our disputes were of small importance, and 
never reached any great height. So we all 
started rather nervously. 

‘* Boys!” said Fan, sententiously. ‘O, 
papa, dearest, I am so glad that you came into 
the world a full-grown, evenly-tempered man, 
and that we all could not help being sweet 
if we tried, seeing that we follow your ex- 
ample.” 

‘* Do you?” returned papa, archly. ‘‘ I hope 
you do not use it all up, and that there is a 
little left for the parish.” 

‘* And the stranger within our gates.” 

There seemed to be no cessation in the dis- 
cussion up stairs; so, presently, papa asked 
that the bell might be rung. Stuart answered 
the summons, coming down two steps at a 
bound, and shaking the house. 

‘*Louis begs you to excuse him,” he said, 
with a graceful inclination. ‘‘ Heis knocked 
up completely. He made such a muff of him- 
self at the examinations, that he has been 
cross as a bear ever since. He has a lovely 
temper.” 

There was a droll light in his eyes as he ut- 
tered this. 

‘* Your brother said he was in poor health. 
So he— failed, then?” and papa’s voice dropped 
softly. 
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said there was no hurry about his getting into 
college. I only wish somebody would coddle 
me up, and tell me that I needn’t study. I 
think the whole world is in a conspiracy 
against me.” 

‘You seem to thrive on it,” returned papa. 

‘¢O, there is no use of worrying one’s self 
into the grave, so far as I can see. I believe 
in enjoying everything that I can squeeze a 
bit of fun out of. So I laugh at Louis, and he 
gets angry.” 

‘It is just possible that he may not see the 
fun,” said papa, soberly. 

‘* That is his lookout.” 

“*Is he really ill?” asked mamma. 

‘* Not much, I guess. But he is as full of 
whims as any old granny! He should have 
been a girl.” 

‘‘ Keep him on your side of the house,” re- 
torted Fan. ‘It is a good thing that boys do 
not monopolize all the virtues.” 

He looked at her with a peculiar stare, then 
laughed. He did seem brimming over with 
merriment, and rather pleased that Fanny had 
shown her colors. So they had a little gay 
sparring. 

‘*Do you not think your brother would like 
a cup of tea?” asked mamma. 
‘* When he gets in a fit like this, he gener- 
ally sulks it out,” returned Stuart, carelessly, 
rising and sauntering out on the porch. 
Mamma could not resist, and presently went 
up stairs, tapping lightly at the half-open 
door. 
*“T wish you’d go away,” said a voice, 
crossly. 
“It is I,” exclaimed mamma, in her soft, 
yet firm, tones, that always commanded re- 
“spect. 
‘*O! excuse me; ” and Louis half raised his 
head. 

‘¢ Will you not have a cup of tea?” 
- “No, thank you; ” rather ungraciously. 

*? Can I not do something for you? Does 
your head ache?” 
“Yes. I do not want anything but quiet. 
‘* Very well; you shall have that,” she said, 
softly. 
She came down stairs, with a little sigh. 
“Ts the bear still on exhibition, Mrs. Endi- 
cott?” asked Stuart. 
‘Tam afraid you, in your perfect health, 
do not realize how hard some things are to 
endure,” she said, with a touch of reproof in 
her voice. 
‘‘I am glad I have not such a fearful tem- 
per. —Miss Endicott, you play croquet, of 





“Yes. Steve did not want himtotry. He 





course. I challenge you to a game.” 
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Fanny tripped gayly down the path. But 
mamma, I noticed, looked very grave. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fan, Nelly, and Stuart played croquet until 
it was fairly dusk. There were shouts of 
laughter, and much hurrying around, as if no 
time was to be lost. Mamma and I went qui- 
etly about our duties; and when I had the 
children in bed, I came into the nursery and 
sat down to have a brief talk with her. By 
this time the click of the balls had ceased, 
and the three were strolling up and down the 
street. 

‘* How odd it seems!” I said. 
if we shall get along nicely.” 

** Don’t begin to fear thus early, Mr. Faint- 
heart,” returned mamma, smilingly. ‘It will 
not be as nice as having our house to our- 
selves; but we are not doing it for pure enjoy- 
ment. When we are tired, and worried, and 
discouraged, we must think of all the nice 
things we shall do in the fall, and be comfort- 
ed. We shall have papa a new study carpet, 
and get his chair freshly covered.” 

** And if it coudd be Russia leather! That 
would last him all his life. At all events, we 
will spend half on him; and I am sure he will 
deserve it. He will, likely, be the greatest 
sufferer by the confusion.” 

“The boys will be out of doors much of the 
time, no doubt. We must try to improve our 
invalid as rapidly as possible. Poor boy!” 

**Mamma,” I said, ‘‘ what a great, gener- 
ous heart you have! You always pity every 
one. I have a suspicion that Mr. Louis is 
cross as well as sick.” 


‘* T wonder 


** Then we must minister to the mind as well 


as the body.” 

‘*T am glad that Stuart is bright and cheer- 
ful.” 

*°Q, these children must come in!” she 
said, starting up. ‘‘ Fanny is so thought- 
less!” 

They answeréd the summons, but sat down 
on the porch step, where Stuart finished a 
story of boyish school-pranks, that was very 
amusing, to say the least. Papa came in time 
to hear the last of it, and shook his head rath- 
er sagely. 

“It is past ten,” announced mamma. 

‘**Country bed-time!” said Stuart, gayly. 
**T suppose, Mrs. Endicott, that is a hint for 
me to go stir up my bear, and listen to a few 
growls. A menagerie; ten cents admittance. 
Who'll venture in? Don’t all speak at once, 
or the place may be crowded.” 
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‘Perhaps, since he is not very well, you 
had better sleep in another room to-night,” 
mamma said. 

‘* Because he might eat me up in the night, 
since he refused his supper. I am much 
obliged, Mrs. Endicott.” 

Mamma came around a trifle, so that she 
faced him, and, standing in the shaded light, 
raised her soft, dark eyes to his, and said, — 

“This is out of consideration to him, and 
not the fearof what will happen to you. That 
will be the thought for you to go to bed with, 
and see if you cannot resolve it into a lesson 
worth the learning. If I adopt you into my 
household, I shall train you as one of my chil- 
dren. And you will be astonished to see what 
marvels a little care for the feelings of others 
will work.” 

Stuart blushed and smiled, said good night, 
and followed papa to the best guest-chamber, 
that I had putin such lovely order. And so 
there was quiet through the night. 

Louis did not make his appearance at break- 
fast; but Stuart had been in stirring him up, 
for we heard the growls. But he was so merry 
and good-natured when he came down, that 
one had not the heart to find any fault. In- 
deed, he kept the children laughing all through 
the meal. 

‘*What is there to do in this queer little 
town, Mr. Endicott?” he asked, presently. 
‘ Fishing, I suppose — the staple amusement 
of lazy people. Any hunting?” 

‘Not at this season; and very little at any. 
There are i nice rambles, and the fishing, 
as you say.” 

“ Any young fellows that one would like?” 

“Yes, a number; though some of them keep 
pretty busy during the day. And I forgot 
rowing. There are boats to be had.” 

‘“*Thank you. I’ll take a saunter round. I 
always do have the luck of finding some one.” 

‘* And there are books in the library. You 
may like to keepfresh for fall. So yourbroth- , 
er was a good deal disappointed at not pass- 
ing?” 

“Yes. Itwouldn’thavetroubled me. Steve 
was not a bit anxious; so I should have let it 
go without a sigh. There is nothing like res- 
ignation in this world.” 

“You are an admirable pattern of it,” said 
Fanny. “I feel tempted toenvy you. I have 
another fortnight of school; and fearful exam- 
inations are hanging over my devoted head.” 

“‘ Couldn’t I go in your stead? I am fresh 
from it all, and might save you much Keown 
and vexation of spirit.” 

‘Especially the vanity. Your kindness is 
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only exceeded by your great beauty. Shake- 
speare.” 

‘* Fanny!” said papa. 

Mamma rose from the table, and prepared a 
dainty breakfast upon a waiter, pouring the 
coffee in a pretty medallion cup that had been 
given her at Christmas. Then she took it 
herself. Stuart sprang up with an instinct 
of gentlemanliness. 

‘*You are not going tocarry that up stairs?” 
he asked, in surprise. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*If you are not going to send a servant, I 
will take it.” 

‘*- You may carry it for me, if you like; but 
I wish to make a call upon your brother.” 

He was her attendant as far as the door; 
but when her summons was answered, she 
dismissed him. Then she walked straight to 
the bedside, placing her tray on a small table. 

** Are you rested this morning?” she asked, 
gently. ‘I think you will feel better for some 
breakfast. Iam sorry that you should be so 
fatigued and ill, fora place seldom looks bright 
under such circumstances. But we will do 
our best for you, and you must try as well.” 

The scowl remained in his forehead. He 
raised himself on his elbow, and turned to- 
wards her, though his eyes were still averted. 

‘*T am obliged for the trouble, though I do 
not need any breakfast,” he said, rather gruffly. 

‘*T think you do need it. Here is a glass 
of cool spring water, and some fragrant coffee. 
A little of both may revive you. Does your 
head still ache? If I had known just what to 
do for you, I should have come again last 
night.” : 

‘Was it you who —” and his face flushed a 
swarthy scarlet. 

**Yes;” and mamma looked steadily at him 
out of her sweet brown eyes. 

He moved uneasily, and in his heart wished 
she were away. 

‘* Was it you who came last evening?” he 
asked, in a low, wondering tone. 

“Yes. I felt anxious about you. I knew 
you were in a strange place, and, doubtless, 
feeling awkward and lonesome. That must 
be my apology.” 

‘*O,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t make any — to 
me. I acted like a boor! I am sorry and 
ashamed. AndI don’t deserve that you should 
take allthis trouble forme. ButI had been—” 

‘* And I did sympathize with you to the ut- 
most. The disappointment must have proved 
great. But I do believe it will be much better 
for you to wait. You were not strong enough 
to take up a college course.” 
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‘* Yet I had said those things over and over 
again. I knew them fairly well, at least. And 
to have all those boobies sit up and sneer! I 
could have killed them!” 

He looked so at the moment. 

‘*O,” mamma said, ‘‘ you must not think of 
this now. Do nottry to keep the angry flames 
alive. It is a bright, lovely morning; and if 
you could make the effort to come down on 
the porch, you would feel so much better! 
Try this coffee — to please me.” 

‘* You are very kind and solicitous.” 

There was a little tremble in his voice; but 
he made no effort to touch the food. 

‘*If you appreciate it, you will begin your 
breakfast before everything gets cold. You 
will feel more like rising then. Come, I mean 
to cheer you up in spite of yourself. This is 
not Doubting Castle, and I cannot take in 
Giant Despair.” 

He smiled faintly then, and sipped his coffee. 

‘* There,” mamma said, in her bright, cheery 
way, ‘‘ you have made a small beginning, and 
that gives me faith in you. Now I must go 
back to my flock. Down stairs there is a cool, 
pleasant library, and a piano, which always 
stands open. I want you to feel at home.” 

““You ave good,” he returned. ‘*Can I 
have the library to myself, or only with Mr. 
Endicott?” 

‘*'Yes; or the parlor, either. Indeed, Mr. 
Endicott has finished his sermons, and will 
be out nearly all day.” 

‘¢ Thank you.” 

Stuart was lying in wait at the foot of the 
stairs. : 

** Well,” with a gay little laugh, “‘ did you 
beard the lion in his den? I must go up and 
make him roar.” 

‘“*No,” said mamma, laying her hand on his 
arm, ‘‘ you must not go up; and I ask, as a 
personal favor, that you will not tease him 
this whole day.” 

“Tease him! 
thing!” 

‘“‘T have promised him a quiet morning. 
You will not compel me to break my word?” 

‘* Then I shall have to go out and hunt up. 
some fun.” 

She smiled in her irresistible fashion, that 
conquered if it did not convince. 

We had made an exception, and done the 
most of our Saturday’s work on Friday morn- 
ing. So now there was only a little dusting, 
with the usual making of beds, and all that. 
I had just finished the other rooms, when Louis 
left his, and went quietly down to the study, 
shutting himself in. To mamma’s satisfac- 


The baby! Poor little 
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tion, he had eaten nearly all the breakfast she 
had prepared. 

I put the room in its usual order. Oddly 
enough, I found a withered rose under the 
pillow, and it was still sweet. I remembered 
that Stephen was very fond of roses. ‘There 
were ever so many small articles strewn about. 
I thought those big boys were as careless as 
the children. 

Papa came in just before dinner was ready, 
and had a little chat with Louis, though the 
young man was not disposed tobe social. At 
dinner he seemed dreadfully awkward and 
embarrassed, his sallow cheeks flushing at the 
least word. Somehow I was glad Stuart was 
not there. Afterwards he went up to his room, 
and spent the whole afternoon alone. 

We had rather a funny time. Stuart came 
in late, and insisted upon having his dinner 
in the kitchen, telling Ann two or three such 
laughable Irish stories, that they were friends 
straightway. Then he would insist upon car- 
rying Fan’s basket when she was ready to start 
on her visitation, as she called it. 

‘*It was as good as a play,” he said after- 
wards. ‘I thought I should smile audibly at 
that old lady — Mrs. Means, I believe you 
called her. She is an ungrateful wretch, Mrs. 
Endicott. ‘She did not like such light, chaffy 
bread; it had no heart. You might as well 
eat sawdust.’ And she wanted to know how 
many eggs were in the custard; and when 
people sent currants, she wished they would 
send sugar, too. ‘Nasty, sourthings!’ Why, 
I had half a mind to hustle the gifts back in 
the basket, and bring them home.” 

‘*We are not to get weary in well doing,” 
said mamma. 

**I’m not sure but a little wholesome hun- 
ger would be good. And then that old Mrs. 
Bogert! Doesn’t she look funny there in the 
bed, with her little, wrinkled face and that 
flapping cap-ruffle. And her talk, and the 
queer way in which she keeps questioning her 
maid — ‘ Betty, how long is it since I was 
tuk sick?’ in that high, cracked voice, which 
sounds like a smashed hand-organ with a 
monkey grinding it. ‘Betty, tell the gentle- 
man how I fell down the cellar stairs. Betty, 
bring me my snuff-box; mebby the young 
gentleman will take a pinch.” 

He imitated Mrs. Bogert’s tone so exactly, 
that we could not help laughing. 

‘Did you take a pinch?” asked Nelly. 

“Of course I did. And such sneezing!” 

“It was dreadful,” said Fan, with a re- 
proachful look. ‘‘ And not a bit in earnest.” 

** How did you do it?” Nelly questioned. 
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‘“* This way.” 

There isn’t any method of spelling such 
dreadful sneezing. No combination of letters 
would do it justice. I thought I wouldn’t 
laugh; but I did, and the children screamed. 

*¢ Good snuff — wasn’t it?” he said, with a 
droll wink. 

**T don’t see how you can do it, all in fun,” 
said wide-eyed Daisy. 

‘*T don’t believe I shall take you out with 
me again,” commented Fan, severely. 

‘*But I know the way now. I shall drop in 
to see the old lady often, and get a pinch of 
snuff. O, dear! Iam almost worn out with 
my arduous duties. Can anyone stay me with 
a glass, and comfort me with cold water — the 
literal for apples and love? And then can’t 
we dissipate on croquet? If I sit still much 
longer I shall have therickets. My physician 
prescribed active exercise.” 

‘¢- You had better take the baby out in her 
carriage, if you want exercise,” said Tiny Tim, 
having heard the two connected some way. 

He laughed. 

“For — 


* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’ 


Isn’t that in the hymn book?” 

*‘ Not in mine,” returned Fan. 

‘¢ Well, I am sure it is in the spelling-book. 
I learned it somewhere; and it is about a busy 
bee. - Good instructions, like pins, are never 
lost.” 

‘¢ But pins ave lost. 


Your logic is faulty.” 
‘*No; they’re always gone before — that is, 

before you want them.” . 
‘*You are too smart for your size,” said 


Fan. ‘I am afraid you'll grow up a dunce.” 

‘¢ Well, you cannot have all the virtues for 
alittle money. As it is, I think of striking 
for higher wages.” 

‘You are not worth what you get now,” 
said Fan, running away. 

Stuart did not venture up stairs until just 
before supper. Louis declined to come down; 
so mamma sent him some tea, berries, and 
biscuits. 

“Tam afraid you are beginning in a way 
to make trouble for yourself,” papa said, 
thoughtfully, afterwards. 

‘¢T am going to indulge him for a few days. 
He is nervous, and really bashful; and I want 
him to learn to like us. But he cannot be 
forced to do anything.” 

‘¢T believe I like my girls the best,” said 


papa, fondly. 


Saturday evenings, when no. one came in, 
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were our choicest time of all the week. Mam- 
ma played, and we all sang. This time no 
one came to disturb us. And we never knew, 
until long afterwards, that Louis Duncan 
listened with his eyes full of tears, and had 
not the courage to join us. But it always 
seemed to me like a little bit of heaven below. 
Papa’s sweet tenor voice seemed to belong to 
some particular hymns, and it took me far 
above the petty work-day affairs. How good 
and lovely he was in his every-day walks and 
ways! 

Louis began to get somewhat acquainted 
with us on Sunday. He did not goto church, 
but lay on the bed reading mostly all day. 
No one found any fault with him; and Stu- 
art’s teasing tongue was hushed. I think he 
stood a little in awe of my mother, gentle as 
she was. It was plain to see that the boys 
had been brought up with mere outward forms 
of religion; that they had no love and very 
little respect for it. How different they were 
from Stephen! 

But the enforced quiet was broken on Mon- 
day morning. There were some high words, 
and then an unmistakable blow, followed by 
a struggle and a fall. Papa went up stairs. 

‘* Boys,” he said, with severe but simple 
dignity, ‘‘are you brothers,*and must you 
quarrel? If you have no respect for your- 
selves, I implore you to have a little for my 
house, that has hitherto been the abode of 
harmony. I will not have it.” 

The combatants paused, and glared at each 
other with angry eyes. Stuart had come off 
victor, for it was Louis who had fallen. He 
was deadly white now, with a blue line about 
the mouth. 

*¢T won’t be struck as if I was a child,” ex- 
claimed Stuart, with fierce determination; 
‘“*and he struck me.” 

**T told you to let that brush alone,” said 
the other, sullenly. ‘*‘ Your own was there.” . 

‘* Stuart, go in the room opposite and finish 
your toilet. I shall expect an apology from 
you both when you come down stairs. Break- 
fast is ready.” 

It seemed as if we were to have neither of 
them; but when the meal was about half over 
Stuart entered the room. [Elis face was flushed, 
and his eyes were still sending out fiery rays; 
but he went straight to papa. 

‘‘ Mr. Endicott,’”’ he said, making an effort 
to steady his voice, ‘‘I am truly sorry that I 
should have been so rude and ungentlemanly 
in your house. I ask your pardon.— And 

yours, Mrs. Endicott.” 
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event never happens, while you are here, at 
least. You are both too old to fall into such 
rough-and-tumble school-boy fights.” 

Mamma held out her hand to him as he 
passed her. He blushed deeply, but seized it 
with a thankful eagerness. After that our 
meal was very silent. 

Ann went up stairs to see if Louis would 
have any breakfast. 

‘¢ Sure, he’s crosser than two sticks when 
the fire is kindlin’. He doesn’t want sup nor 
bite; and if he did, it’s little he’d get from 
me.” 

So mamma judged that it was best to pay 
no further attention to him. He did noteven 
come down at noon; and then Stuart found 
that his door was locked. 

Quite late in the afternoon I was hurrying 
through the hall, when he opened his door 
suddenly. His hair was tumbled, his cheeks 
scarlet, and his.eyes wild and staring. 

** For God’s sake, get me a drink of water!” 
he cried, hoarsely. 

I took it up to him, and knocked; but there 
was no answer. I made some ado opening 
the door, and walked in rather timidly. He 
was laughing and talking incoherently, but 
clutched at the pitcher of water, and drank 
great, desperate swallows. Then he sank back 
on the bed exhausted. 

I ran to mamma in affright. 

‘** Louis Duncan is sick and out of his mind!” 
Icried. ‘*O, mamma, I am sorry they came. 
We shall have our hands full of trouble.” 

She went to the room with me. He did not 
appear to know either of us, and we could not 
rouse him to any coherency. 

‘*It is a fever. The doctor must be sent for 
immediately. Tell Nelly to go. And, Rose, 
we must arrange the other room, and take him 
over there, since it may be a long illness. 
Well, we must have patience. God knows 
what is for the best.”’ 

I soon had everything in order. Papa com- 
ing in, he partly led and partly carried Louis 
to the best room. Mamma bathed his head 
and put some draughts on his wrists and his 
feet. Now he lay quietly, with his eyes half 
open, breathing heavily. 

Dr. Hawley called just before supper. 

‘A bad case,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ a bad case! 
Why, the fellow is worn to skin and bone al- 
ready, and looks as if he had had the jaundice 
for the last month. But we will do our best. 
He may be stronger than he looks.” 

Stuart felt pretty sober that evening. 

‘* I suppose I ought not to have stirred him 





**T pardon you on condition that a similar 





| up so this morning,” he said. 


*¢ But it is such 
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fun! And it was all aboutatrifie. I used his 
hair-brush; and he is as particular as any old 
maid. Then I tormented him a little, and he 
seized the brush and gave me a box on the 
ear, which I won't take from any one without 
arow. Iam nota baby. And it was awful 
mean of him! And so weclinched. But he 
has been in a dreadful temper for the last 
month. He was mad because Stephen wouldn’t 
let him go to Lake George with a lot of fel- 
lows.” 

‘* It was fortunate that he did not,” returned 
mamma. ‘ And, Stuart, I hope, in the weeks 
to come, you will learn your duty towards 
him. God has not given you this tie for you 
to disregard so utterly.” 

Stuart looked at her with wondering eyes, 
but made no answer. 

‘Our first experience with boys seems to be 
rather trying,” said Fanny, as we were going 
to bed that night. ‘‘I hope and pray that he 
may not die — and in our house!” 

I thought of what Stephen had asked of me. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SUSIE SHELLING PEAS. 
BY G. H. BARNES. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


hag mowers are cutting the clover patch, 
In the meadow beyond the rye; 
The swallows, beneath the stable-thatch, 
Low twitter their soft lullaby; 
And drowsy ‘‘ Trip” is trying to match 
His molars against a bothering fly. 


Fair Susie sits in the farmer's door, 
With a basket on her knees; 

Her sun-tinted fingers, o’er and o’er, 
Are busily shelling peas; 

While the parted lips of the maiden pour 
A love-song forth on the summer breeze. 


She sings of a,lad in the clover field, 
A-raking her father’s hay; 

She knows, ere the moon has set her shield 
Once more in the ‘‘ Milky Way,” 

The wedding-bell will have merrily pealed 
A joyously sweet hymeneal lay! 


Here, under this bowering garden shade, 
Where the zephyrs fall and rise, 

I'm watching the handsome farm-house maid, 
Secure from her innocent eyes: 

She little knows their light has betrayed 
The love that deep in her bosom lies! 
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The jantiest hat were fain to hide 
Those tale-telling orbs of blue; 

But now, as she lifts them fair and wide, 
The mowers afar to view, 

I see them beam with a beautiful pride 
On the ove she knows is stanch and true. 


The gold of an emperor might not win 
The heart in that maiden’s breast! 

But a sun-burned brow and a bearded chin, 
On shoulders above the best 

Of the lads that rake the windrows in, 
Long ago captured the bird in its nest. 


. Sing on, sweet Susie! thy lover will bring, 


When he comes from the clover seas, 
A smile in return for the song you fling; 
Meadow-ward, on the noontide breeze; 
And, Susie, it may be, a welcomer thing — 
A kiss for the girl that is shelling the peas! 


OHARON. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


N ancient boatman, gray and withered, 
his stooping form protected by a few 
scanty rags, continued in the service of an 
inexorable task-master, and moodily ferried 
across the river troops of silent passengers. 

To an unknown country all were bound, and 
Charon, eager for his fare, approached the 
dainty maid, taking from her parted lips the 
price, and hurried on to seize a penny in the 
dimpled mouth of childhood. From the high- 
born dame and the woman “‘ weary and worn” 
he exacted alike the fee, and, passing to the 
bowed old man, took with greedy fingers a 
piece of silver from his toothless jaws. 

A graceful youth sat next, the misty outline 
of his handsome profile broken by the horny 
hand of Charon, as he thrust it forward for 
the coin. 

Beauty and rank, crippled age and helpless 
infancy, alike gave tribute to the sordid boat- 
man, who treated all with stern impartiality. 


The lord of power and the toiling slave 
Sail side by side to the other shore ; 

The grovelling beggar and the warrior brave, 
All yield at last to the ‘‘ will of Fate,” 


and pass the tribunal of a mystic land. 

Nemesis, sad goddess of revenge, stood 
near, as she weighed the records in her subtile 
scales, and scanned the shadowy group, watch- 
ing with piercing eyes a despairing soul, con- 
demned to everlasting chains in the ‘‘ deep 
shades of night.” 
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Here, too, was Tantalus, the eternal mon- 
arch, who feasted the gods when they stopped 
at his palace in their journey over the world. 
He caused a sumptuous entertainment to be 
provided for them, and while they were making 
ready to enjoy the repast, killed his young 
son Pelops,-and, cutting the body in pieces, 
prepared a special dish, that he might gratify 
his curiosity in regard to his guests, and dis- 
cover if they really were gods. One of the 
company, gloomily absorbed by a sad and 
recent loss, and being, moreover, very faint 
and weary, ate, without detecting it, one of 
the child’s shoulders. The rest rose from the 
table in disgust, and comforted their horror- 
stricken companion, who had partaken of 
human flesh, by recalling the boy to life. His 
missing shoulder was supplied by one of ivory, 
which had the virtue of healing all manner 
of diseases; and, in grateful recognition of 
this gift, the race of Pelops ever after wore an 
ivory shoulder wrought upon their robes of 
state. 

But the father’s crime was not allowed to go 
unpunished, and he suffered from thirst and 
hunger in the midst of delicious banquets, that 
were just beyond his reach. Placed in a lake 
whose waters nearly reached his lips, they 
flowed away whenever he attempted to taste 


them. Burning with fever, he stooped forward 
for the cooling draught only to see it instantly 


disappear. ‘Tall trees, with luxuriant foliage, 
their drooping boughs weighed down by 
ripened fruits, grew invitingly near, and he 
stretched forth his hands to grasp the luscious 
prize. But, alas! it sailed away, borne by 
some unfriendly wind, and vanished in the 
distance. 

There were others, in this darkened valley, 
and one called Sisyphus, a crafty robber, whose 
habit had been to plunder his victims, and then 
heap stones upon their bodies, leaving them 
to die in the most agonizing torments. End- 
less toil was the penalty for such barbarous 
cruelty; and he tottered beneath the weight 
of a huge rock, that he rolled up the side of a 
steep mountain, which had no sooner reached 
the summit than it fell back into the plain, 
and he laboriously repeated the task, always 
resulting in failure and disappointment. 
was never able to place his burden firmly on 
the top. It would slip from his fingers, and, 
as it rolled impetuously down again, he heard 
the taunting laugh of the Furies, and bitterly 
bewailed his hopeless destiny. 

Farther on, the Danaides, daughters of an 
Egyptian prince, were incessantly occupied in 
dipping water from a well, which they poured 
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into vessels that never seemed to fill. Years 
before, to escape the persecutions provoked 
by family quarrels, they fled from Egypt with 
their father, who had previously reigned over 
the land conjointly with his twin brother. 

A difference, which at first arose between 
them, grew to an open outbreak, and Danaus, 
being forced to retire, set sail, with his large 
family of fifty daughters, in quest of a new 
settlement. 

After stopping at various places, which, 
upon examination, proved undesirable for a 
permanent home, they landed on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, and were very kindly received 
by Gelanor, at that time king of Argos. Ge- 
lanor had only recently ascended the throne, 
and his rebellious subjects occasioned much 
dissension inthekingdom. Danaus saw their 
dissatisfaction, and, treacherously taking ad- 
vantage of it, succeeded, by the most artful 
manceuvres, in establishing himself over them 
as aruler, and compelling Gelanor to abdicate 
the crown. . 

Here they all lived happily for some time, 
enjoying the pleasures and riches of royalty, 
until the wonderful success of Danaus was so 
much talked of, that the story reached Egypt, 
and stimulated the fifty sons of his brother, 
Egyptus, to embark for Greece, indulging the 
vain hope that similar good fortune would 
await them. 

Arriving, their uncle received them with 
apparent kindness, considering it policy to do 
so on account of their number; and, as he 
had reason to fear them before, seemed to en- 
tértain favorably the proposition to bring 
about a reconciliation by marrying his daugh- 
ters to their cousins. 

About this time Danaus was informed by 
an oracle that he would be dethroned and 
murdered by one of his sons-in-law; and the 
threatened danger so terrified him that he 
made his daughters promise to destroy their 
husbands. 

In the mean time the most elaborate prepara- 
tions were going on, and everything arranged 
to make the wedding as imposing as it would 
be unusual. Fifty brides, all arrayed in keep- 
ing with their‘exalted station, was a sight 
rarely seen, and hundreds all about the coun- 
try looked forward with impatience to the 
happy day. 

It dawned at last; but Danaus could not 
overlook his former injuries, and that, added 
to the prospect of future wrongs, impelled him 
to*exact anew every solemn assurance that 
these sons of A®gyptus should not survive the 
brilliant festivities of the occasion. 
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He provided each one of his daughters with 
a dagger, and, while he smilingly acted the 
part of a hospitable and happy entertainer, 
calmly awaited the destruction of his ene- 
mies. 

All except one— Hypermnestra — obeyed 
his fatal orders, presenting their father, as a 
proof of loyalty and obedience, with the heads 
of their murdered victims. 

Hypermnestra was the eldest, and, seeing 
no reason for such indiscriminate slaughter, 
preferred breaking a promise to committing a 
crime. She spared the life of her husband, 
who was named Lynceus, and together they 
planned his escape. It was agreed that he 
should quietly leave the palace, and, if possi- 
ble, proceed at once to Lyrcea, a small town 
near Argos, where he would be sure of pro- 
tection, and could immediately give notice of 
his safety by a lighted torch, and receive from 
his wife the same signal in return. 

Aided by the darkness of night, he succeed- 
ed in reaching Lyrcea, and lost no time in 
holding aloft the flaming sign. Hypermnes- 
tra, anxiously watching, received the intelli- 
gence with a feeling of gladness, that soon 
changed to fear on her own account, for she 
was summoned to her angry father’s presence, 
and commanded to explain why she had dared 
disobey him. Pale and trembling, she could 
say nothing in her own defence; and, refusing 
to discover her husband’s place of refuge, her 
father was so infuriated that he confined her 
in a dungeon. 

Presuming upon the ready acquiescence 
with which his people had heretofore promoted 
all his schemes, it never occurred to him that 
they might see an injustice in these later pro- 
ceedings, and, perhaps, withdraw their sup- 
port. It was so, however, and Danaus began 
to be regarded with great disfavor. All united 
in declaring Hypermnestra innocent, and she 
was honorably acquitted; for which, in after 
years, as the mother of a famous race of kings, 
she dedicated a temple to the qi of 
Persuasion. 

Lynceus returned, and, killing fe took 
possession of the kingdom, thus fulfilling the 
prediction of the oracle. 

He had the bodies of his brothers buried 
with great ceremony, while their unhappy 
wives were sentenced to the continual labor 
of drawing water from a well in sieves. 
Day after day they commenced their never- 
ending duty, and the hours wore away un- 
varied save by the monotonous sound of 
trickling streams, as they dripped through 
their fingers, only to be caught up again for 
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an instant, and go through the same ceaseless 
process. 

Beyond stretched the fair fields of Elysium, 
glimpses of which could be dimly seen as 
the heavy shadows parted to admit a happy 
soul. 

Soft airs, of spring-like freshness, that hardly 
stirred the fragrant blossoms of this balmy 
spot, welcomed the stranger, and kissed with 
gentlest greetings many children sporting on 
the sunny hills. 

No dreary clouds obscured the brightness 
of a tranquil ‘sky, and friends went chatting 
gayly by the dancing springs. Low sounds 
of humming insects, and the richer tones of 
singing birds, filled all the place with sweetest 
music, while mossy banks and flowery knolls 
delighted every eye. Green, scented mead- 
ows and enchanting gardens led to a calm, 
still river; and here we pause to take a draught 
from the waters of Oblivion. 


. 


—__—_>———— 


ORAOKING NUTS. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


E cracked our walnuts by the fire; 
The winter fiercely raged without; 
Our jokes and laughs rang ever higher, 
And drowned the North-wind in a shout. 


And brightly blazed the fire, and sent 
Its splendors far into the night; 

While loving eyes, like diamonds, blent 
The radiance of their living light. 


And many a joyous game we played, 

And through: the nuts our fortunes told: 
How one should win his gentle maid, 

And how another’s love grow cold. 


Too soon, too soon they pass away, 
Those happy moments of our youth; 
But still the memory of the day 
Keeps fresh our faith in love and truth. 


Now some of us by age are racked, 
And all have faced the world’s wild din; 
And one of us grim Death has cracked, 
But found the kernel sound within. 


Though many a dark and dreary year 

Lies ’twixt me and that fire’s sweet light, 
Again its warming gleams appear, 

When Care would spread around me night. 
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A STOUT HEART; 
OR, 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE GAEL. 


CARCELY had the retreating Highland- 
ers gained the shelter of their native hills, 
when the forts were strongly garrisoned, and 
the passes and glens swarmed with soldiers 
occupied in enforcing the disarming act, and 
on the trail of the chieftains who had escaped 
the slaughter of Culloden. 

Concealing the weapons not required for 
personal defence, and arming the boy with 
dirk and pistol, Angus, now a sullen and des- 
perate man, betook himself, together with his 
son, to the solitudes of mountains and glens. 
His wife was dead, two néphews adopted by 
him had perished at Culloden, and Allan, thus 
early exposed to hardship and peril, consti- 
tuted his sole family. 

The forces that, after the battle of Culloden, 
had butchered in cold blood the wounded 
Highlanders on the field, set on fire a barn into 
which many of the poor fellows had crawled, 
and driven back into the flames with fixed 
bayonets those who attempted to escape, were 
now sent by the Duke of Cumberland from 
Fort Augustus, near which he held his head- 
quarters, into the various glens inhabited by 
the Macleans, McIntoshes, Frasers, Stuarts, 
and other disloyal clans, to lay waste the 
country and take revenge. 

It has been before remarked that the High- 
landers are not a cruel people, and, though 
fierce in battle, by no means disposed to un- 
necessary bloodshed. In their recent march 
through the Lowlands and into the heart of 
England, they had manifested no ferocity or 
the least desire to slay those who made no re- 
sistance. 

These troops, however, devastated the coun- 
try in all directions with fire and sword; un- 
armed men were shot in cold blood, and 
women and children, after witnessing the 
slaughter of their husbands and parents, and 
the destruction of their homes, ‘provisions, 
and clothing, were turned out naked to starve 
on the hill-sides. It is related that ‘‘a whole 
family were enclosed in a barn and consumed 
to ashes.” So alert were these ministers of 
vengeance, that in a few days, according to 
the testimony of a volunteer who served in 
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the expedition, neither house, cottage, man, 
nor beast was to be seen within the compass 
of fifty miles. All was ruin, silence, and des- 
olation. 

As the plunder was very great in amount, — 
two thousand cattle being sometimes collected 
in one drove, which were sold to butchers who 
resorted to the camp to purchase, and the 
money was divided among the soldiers, — they 
were constantly on the alert to slay and plun- 
der. 

Angus and his son, while these barbarities 
were in progress, obtained a precarious sup- 
port among the hills, now and then obtaining 
a fish from the stream, or a bird among the 
heather, and occasionally finding a sheep or 
goat that had escaped the search of the sol- 
diers. At night they retired to the most inac- 
cessible portions of the hills and glens, and 
slept couched among the heather. There were 
many caves in these mountain fastnesses, 
where they might have concealed themselves; 
but the father preferred the heath and shelter 
of the thickets, as, in case of his retreat being 
discovered, there would, in most cases, be no 
opportunity of escape. It was also summer 
time. 

Thus week after week passed away, Angus 
watching the motions of the soldiers and seek- 
ing opportunity to repay in kind the miseries 
they were inflicting upon unarmed men, aged — 
persons, women, and children. At night they 
lay on the bare cliff, among the bracken, or in 
the thickets, the boy wrapped in his father’s 
plaid. 

They were often reduced to great straits for 
food, and nearly starved, the father enduring 
the extremity of hunger himself to feed the 
famishing boy. 

The invaders spared no effort to ferret out 
and seize the cattle which the Highlanders 
had driven into the glens and remote places 
of the hills. As horses were nearly useless 
among the bogs, hills, and broken ground, 
this description of plunder fell mostly to the 
share of the infantry, as troopers, even if 
dismounted, with their heavy boots, and un- 
accustomed to walking, could make but little | 
progress in the passes and among woods and 
rocks. This involuntary abstinence, however, 
served only to whet their appetite when by 
any chance an opportunity presented itself. 

One afternoon, as the fugitives were return- 
ing, supperless, to a mountain on which they 
had passed the three preceding nights, they 
espied, in a grassy hollow, a stot (steer) witha 
broken leg and a sword-cut across the shoul- 
der, that, unable to keep up with the herd, had 
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been left behind by the enemy in some of their 
expeditions for forage and plunder. Over- 
joyed at this unexpected good fortune, the stot 
was slain, and the half-famished man, remov- 
ing a portion of skin from the thigh, cut out 
a steak with his dirk, and cooked it on the 
spot. The remaining portion of the day was 
occupied in dressing the animal and removing 
the flesh (sliced from the bones that it might 
be longer preserved from putrefaction) to a 
cool cavern in the mountains, preparatory to 
smoking and drying in the sun. 

This labor accomplished, and having en- 
joyed the luxury of a full meal, the wanderers, 
worn with the abortive efforts they had made 
during the several previous days to obtain 
game, sank to rest, nor awoke on the succeed- 
ing morning till the sun had clambered high 
in the heavens. 

Refreshed by a night’s repose and a hearty 
breakfast leisurely partaken of, and in the 
possession of provision for several days’ con- 
sumption, the iron sinews of Angus resumed 
their wonted power. 

The boy now complained of thirst, and the 
father resolved to go in quest of water. Allan, 
being unable to follow his parent in pursuit 
of game, the latter often concealed him in 
caverns and thickets during his absence. Sig- 


nals were arranged between them by which 
they might communicate and give notice to 


each other of apprehended danger. And 
many a mile the stalwart sire carried the lad 
— who disliked to be left behind — on his shoul- 
der through the hills. 

As he was about to set out, the boy begged 
to accompany him. Angus at first refused 
permission, as it was in the glens that soldiers 
were most likely to be encountered, but finally 
consented. As they approached the vicinity 
of the water, the watchful Highlander noticed 
quite a number of peasweeps (lapwings) fly- 
ing around a particular spot and screaming. 
He instantly concealed the boy in the fern, 
and proceeded to ascertain the cause of their 
outcries. 

Through a chasm between two perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, a torrent, foaming over rocky decliv- 
ities, poured its waters across a wide glen, 
escaping through a cleft in the opposite side. 
These precipices were the commencement of 
amountain chain. Huge fragments that had 
fallen from the cliffs strewed the banks of the 
ravine, and were clothed, for the most part, 
with a dense fringe of willows and dwarf birch, 
that, nourished by the spray of the waterfall, 
thrust their roots into the scanty soil held in 
the crevices of the rocks. One large, oblong 
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fragment, and covered only with moss, formed, 
with a few loose stones, the termination of the 
rocky ridge, from which point the land grad- 
ually sloped to a broad glen, the surface of 
which was broken with hassocks, and some- 
what boggy, while the banks were clothed with 
short, sweet grass. 

Three of the English horse, out foraging, 
stumbling upon the mouth of this pass, en- 
tered it with the expectation of finding cattle; 
but the ground at length becoming rough and 
soft, they dismounted, and proceeded on foot, 
till their farther progress was arrested by the 
torrent. Disappointed, overcome with heat, 
the close air of the ravine, and the fatigue of 
walking, to which they were unaccustomed, 
the weary troopers, leaning their carbines 
against a low birch that stood on the bank of 
the stream, flung themselves on the grass be- 
neath it. 

So very low hung the limbs of the birch, 
that, as Macgregor looked through the foliage 
into the glen, he was unable to distinguish 
the persons of the soldiers, although he could 
see the butts of their muskets and count them; 
and, reflecting that the glen, with a few breaks, 
was bordered by rocks and thickets, he re- 
solved the Sassenachs should never leave it 
alive. He instantly called the boy to his side 
by imitating the note of a whinchat, and 
placing him in a hollow of the rock secure 
from shot, said, — 

“ Allan, there are three Sassenach redcoats 
in the glen. Bide still a wee bit, while I shoot 
or claymore the ill-faured loons.” 

‘¢ Winna the redcoats kill you, father? and 
what is Allan gaun to do alane in the hills?” 

‘‘T’ll nae gie them achance. Sae bea gude 
bairn, and bide ye snug where the saugh tree 
roots fa’ owre the rocks till I ca’ ye.” 

Having thus spoken, he lay with his finger 
on the trigger, watching the movements of the 
troopers. 

Chance soon brought matters to a crisis. 
A flock of wood ducks lighting in a little pool 
at the bottom of the waterfall, one of the 
soldiers, anxious to obtain a shot, instantly 
crawled out from the shelter of the tree, drag- 
ging his gun behind him. The Gael set his 
teeth together till the blood sprang from his 
lip, as he recognized the well-known uniform 
of Kinsgton’s cavalry, the files of which he had 
seen flee like sheep before the claymore at 
Falkirk and Preston, who stabbed the wound- 
ed Highlanders on the field of Culloden, and 
sprinkled one another with the gore. 

His blood boiled as he beheld one of the 
very troop who, in the war of devastation then 
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raging in the glens and passes of the High- 
lands, had even exceeded their orders, in de- 
stroying the crops, burning the dwellings, 
driving off the cattle of the Highlanders, leav- 
ing aged people and children to die of hunger, 
and in some instances butchering them in cold 
blood. 

The soldier fired at the game and missed; 
but, as he rose up, a bullet better aimed pierced 
his vitals, and he fell, mortally wounded, full 
length upon the grass. His comrades, seizing 
their arms, rushed from beneath the tree, en- 
tirely unnerved by this unlooked-for blow, 
and ignorant both of the number and posi- 
tion of their foes, stood looking wildly around. 
At length, perceiving the smoke that arose 
from the discharge of Macgregor’s piece, they 
commenced to walk backwards, with their 
weapons pointed to the spot of the supposed 
ambush. 

Their assailant now kicked off his brogues, 
laid aside his upper garments, retaining only 
the kilt and hose, and reloaded his gun. 
Flinging himself on the earth, he crept through 
the bushes between the scattered rocks till he 
gained the shelter of the large, moss-grown 
fragment already referred to, and, placing his 
bonnet upon the muzzle of his gun, raised it a 
very little above the rock. Not many moments 
elapsed before the attention of the soldiers was 
drawn to this object, and their carbines made 
a common report, one bullet striking the rock, 
and the other passing within a few inches of 
the bonnet. 

A wild, exultant yell mingled with the sharp 
reports of the guns, as Angus Macgregor 
rushed down the declivity, the claymoré flash- 
ing in fiery circles around his head, and the 
ferocity of his race gleaming from every fea- 
ture. The soldiers gazed with fear upon that 
giant form, the proportions of which were mag- 
nified by surprise and the advantage of position. 
There was no time to reload, and, unsheath- 
ing their sabres, they awaited the onset with 
the courage that cowards gather from despair, 
taking positions apart, in order that while 
one occupied his attention in front, the other 
might assail him at a disadvantage in the rear. 

But who and what were they, in their heavy 
boots, cumbrous uniform, and shorter weap- 
ons in the path of the vengeful Gael, frantic 
with rage, and stripped to the conflict? Bred 
to the claymore from boyhood, he had been 
taught to despise danger and death. His iron 
sinews, unstiffened by grinding toil, trained 
to endurance, and disciplined by martial ex- 
ercise, were lithe as those of the red deer of 
his native glens. 
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Onward, with long bounds, came the moun- 
taineer; but, even as he neared the foremost 
soldier, who with uplifted weapon awaited the 
shock, leaping aside, he dealt the other, who 
was momentarily off his guard, a back-handed 
blow beneath the left ear. The keen blade, 
fabricated to slice, chipping the jaw-bone, 
buried itself in the neck, inflicting a horrid 
wound, nearly severing the head from the 
shoulders, the blood spouting in streams from 
the veins and artery as the trunk tumbled to 
the ground. Vainly the remaining soldier 
rushed to his aid. Parrying his thrust with 
the target, the Macgregor ran him through the 
body with such force that the hilt of the weapon 
brought up with a distinct thud against his 
breast. Jt was a conflict brief as bloody. 
But a few moments had elapsed since those 
forms, lying ghastly in the noonday sun, were 
instinct with life and vigor. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIVING BY THE CLAYMORE. 


UTTERLY unable to remain in his conceal- 
ment, Allan, all unnoticed, had followed on, 
.witnessed the combat, and, as Angus sheathed 
his sword, he saw the boy striving to pull the 
trigger of a pistol he had levelled at the 
wounded soldier, who, propped upon his el- 
bow, had watched the progress of the contest. 
The father laid his hand upon the weapon, 
saying, as he did so, —- 

‘“‘Dinna meddle wi’ a fallen man, laddie. 
Leave him alane. He'll nae bide lang; he’s 
sair wounded.” 4 

*“‘ He’s a Sassenach, father. He wanted to 
kill you and_all our folks; and the likes of him 
killed auld Donald Maclean and his wee Dun- 
can, and pu’d down his house; and didna they 
strive to kill you?” 

‘*Ye wadna be like them, chiel, and gie a 
chaup to a deein’ mon. I ken he’s nane too 
lang time to tell owre his misdeeds.” 

Angus Macgregor, however terrible when 
roused, and not a whit behind the most sav- 
age of his race while under the actual im- 
pulse of passion, was incapable of cruelty in : 
cold blood, possessed of warm affections and 
quick sympathies, and the very soul of honor 
and truthfulness. He, indeed, manifested no 
disposition to aid the dying cavalry-man, or 
to alleviate his sufferings. But to abstain from 
insulting, or plunging his dirk into his foe- 
man’s breast, was, for one trained as he had 
been, and who had witnessed the cruelties in- 
| flicted upon his clansmen and neighbors by 
| the comrades of this ruffian, and in which he 
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had, doubtless, participated, was an instance 
of forbearance under provocation showing that 
nobler qualities than the brutal courage of the 
soldier found a genial soil in the bosom of 
this wild warrior of the hills. 

The results of this contest were of the great- 
est value to the victor. Next to food, powder 
and ball were to him articles of the first ne- 
cessity, both as a means of self-defence and 
to support life by shooting game. On the 
persons of the soldiers he found several rounds 
of ball cartridge, and also rations of salted 
meat and bread, the latter being to him a great 
rarity, as it had been weeks since he had tast- 
ed it. The meat, also, was of great value, 
and, being salted, could be kept. The arms 
were likewise of importance, not merely as 
enabling him to turn his mountain cave into 
a fortress, but to arm his neighbors who had 
been deprived of their weapons by the enemy, 
or had flung them away in their flight from 
Culloden, as Macgregor cherished plans in 
respect to the future which contemplated the 
interests of others as well as of himself and 
child. 

Leaving Allan at play near the foot of the 
waterfall, he proceeded to the entrance of the 
glen, where, finding the horses left by the 
troopers, he turned. two of then loose, after 
removing the pistols:from.the holsters, which, 
to his great joy, he found loaded. There were 
also fishhooks and lines, with which:the fora- 
gers had provided themselves — no trifling ac- 
quisition to one in his circumstances. The 
remaining beast he took along with him. 

The boy, running to meet him at his return, 
cried, — 

*» Father, see what I hae found!” 

He held confined in his bonnet, by pressing 
the edges together, a ring-ousel, that was just 
beginning to fly. 

* Whaur got ye that wee thing the whiles?” 

‘* He couldna flee muckle; sae I gaed hooly 
till near ham, when I made a sprang, and 
grippit till't.” ‘ 

*“*What'll ye-do wi’ him, lad, noo ye hae got 
him?”. 

** Kill'and roast him on a whinstalk.” 

The father and boy, in their wanderings, 
had often been reduced to.extremity for food, 
and at such times were. wont to eat birds, 
grasshoppers, frogs, and even reptiles. 

**T wadna harm the puir wee birdie. We 
hae mair meat than we can eat or keep; ony 
hear his puir mither fleechin’ an’ greetin’. 
She’s waefu’ for her bonny bairn.” 

*“*T winna kill him. He sall gang to his 
mither,” said Allan. 





Placing the bonnet upon the grass, he opened 
it, turning out the bird, that made the best of 
its way to the mother, who was flying around 
in circles at a little distance, while the stern 
warrior, in blood-besprinkled raiment, and 
the flush of battle yet lingering on his brow, 
looked on well pleased to see the happy bird 
flutter over her young. 

Macgregor now placed the arms and other 
plunder upon the horse, the boy in the saddle, 
and, taking the beast by the bridle, led him 
towards the place where they had passed the 
previous night, the land becoming more and 
more broken as they proceeded, the Highland- 
er dragging rather than leading the animal, 
and hastening to leave the vicinity of the glen, 
as it was probable that when the horses ar- 
rived at the camp search would be made for 
their riders. 

The track — it could not be called a road — 
had for some time consisted of a narrow pass, 
bounded on one side by a hill, and on the 
other by a sheer precipice of vast height. It 
now suddenly widened, and terminated at the 
foot of a mountain in a great mass of rocks, 
gravel, and stumps of trees, together with 
broken trunks of the same, brought down by 
the winter floods. The mountain side was 
covered here and there with thick groves of 
oak and stunted birch, intermixed with scat- 
tered firs, and large round rocks, and exten- 
sive patches of fern and heather, black and 
of great height. 

They had now come toa point beyond which 
the horse could not proceed; upon which the 
mountaineer, killing, skinned him with his 
dirk, in order to preserve the hide for making 
brogues — a use to which it is well adapted. 

So difficult of access was the steep side of 
this mountain, that Macgregor assisted the 
boy, partly carrying, partly leading him up 
over the shingles, through the oak growth, to 
a patch of heather, among which he laid him 
down; and the little fellow, completely worn 
out by the fatigues and excitement of the day, 
fell asleep at once. 

In the midst of a thicket of scrub oaks was 


‘a cave, where Macgregor and his boy had lived 


for weeks together, the entrance to which 
being beneath a shelving rock, admittance 
was only to be gained by creeping on the hands 
and knees; but once within, there was space 
suflicient to accommodate a dozen persons. 
There is, perhaps, no country of the same 
extent so abounding in caves of an infinite 
diversity, both in respect to size and form, as 
the Highlands of Scotland. A great propor- 
tion of them are entered by very narrow and 

















tortuous passages, and so difficult of discovery 
that one unacquainted might pass and repass 
within a few feet without discovering them. 
To such places the mountaineers retired when 
hard pressed and their dwellings destroyed by 
invaders; they also, in later times, have offered 
a secure retreat to robbers. The knowledge 
of these hiding-places, many of which had 
more than one entrance, was confined to the 
natives; and the secret was jealously guarded 
from strangers, and some of them were known 
only to individuals and families. 

To this concealment, after the battle of Cul- 
loden, had Angus brought his arms and a few 
household conveniences before the arrival of 
the invaders. He now proceeded to deposit 
in the same secure hiding-place everything he 
had brought on the horse from the glen, and, 
cutting the carcass of the beast in pieces, 
dragged thém to a distance, and concealed 
them with weeds and branches of trees, strewed 
gravel over the blood, and, following back on 
the path, obliterated the tracks of the horse 
wherever visible. ‘ 

The cave was seldom used for the purpose 
of repose by Angus, — like all Highlanders, 
almost insensible to the alternations of weath- 
er, — but principally as a place in which to 
conceal valuable articles, and for refuge in 
severe storms and when hard pressed by ene- 
mies. Besides, it was now summer time. 

The sun was just dropping behind the-hills 
as Macgregor, concluding his toil, ascended 
the mountain for the last time, and rousing 
Allan with much difficulty, they made their 
evening meal from the contents of one of the 
soldiers’ haversacks, consisting of bread and 
beef ready cooked. It was the first time 
the Highland boy had ever tasted wheaten 
bread, and he devoured the luscious morsel 
with right good will. They had for many 
weeks eaten their food without seasoning; and 
scarce inferior was the relish of the salted 
meat. The cravings of appetite satisfied, — 
having fasted since morning, — they lay down 
among the heather, and were asleep while yet 
the daylight lingered in the sky. 

Who could look save with interest upon that 
lonely pair, as they lay slumbering in the ever- 
deepening shadow of the hills, the faint light 
of the gloaming streaming over them? Mac- 
gregor, with all a mother’s tenderness, had 
pulled the heather to form a couch for the boy, 
and covered him carefully from the dew with 
his plaid. 

Strange was the contrast between that child- 
ish form and face and the stern features and 
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him, the naked claymore within reach of his 
hand, the dirk stuck in the ground :at his left 
shoulder, ready to spring up at the least alarm, 
prepared for conflict. The purple bells of 
the heather, drooping with the weight of 
falling dew, almost swept his brow, and the 
plaintive notes of the mavis rose on the eten- 
ing air. 

Before summer was past the work of deso- 
lation was completed; the soldiers, save those 
garrisoning the forts, were withdrawn, and the 
wretched inhabitants permitted to return to 
the ruins of their former homes. But there 
were neither houses to shelter them, crops to 
gather, nor cattle to support life. Many 
starved to death; some obtained employment 
in the Lowlands, or were received by other 
clans; some enlisted in British regiments that 
were ordered on foreign service; some took to 
robbing, and many sold themselves for their 
passage to America; that is, they agreed to 
labor during a certain period for American 
planters, to defray the expense of their passage. 
And many who made so miserable a begin- 
ning, afterwards became thriving farmers and 
large landholders in the country of their adop- 
tion; indeed, became, after selling ¢kemselves 
into limited slavery, slaveholders. So thor- 
ough was the work of destruction, that, to use 
the language of an historian of the period, “‘in 
a journey of fifty miles you would not see a 
smoke or hear a cock crow.” 

Angus Macgregor resorted to none of these 
methods of support. He would sooner have 
sheathed the broadsword in his own breast 
than have enlisted in a Sassenach regiment, 
surrendered the Highland dress and the arms 
of his ancestors, or engaged in labor which he 
had been reared to consider degrading; but 
adopted a course that to his Highland notions 
seemed far more suitable to the character of 4 
gentleman. . 

In company with eight more, Macgregor 
betook himsélf to the. most lonely and inac- 
cessible portion of the country of Argyle, 
where they were joined by four more of their 
clan, who had taken refuge among the Camp- 
bells (the appellation of the clan inhabiting 
the territory), and assumed their name. 

These Macgregor Campbells were familiar 
with that portion of the country lying around 
the shores of Loch Goil, consisting of moun- 
tains of great height, black heaths, from amidst 
which rose fearful precipices, interspersed with 
little patches of arable soil. The mountains 
seemed to have been riven by some convul- 
sion of nature, and their fragments scattered 
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in all directions; the result of which was to 
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form numerous caverns of various shapes and 
sizes, difficult of discovery. 

These twelve men, all in the prime of life, 
and of whom Angus Macgregor was the ac- 
knowledged leader, composed a most formida- 
ble band. Before the troops were withdrawn 
they had chosen their place of residence, and, 
with infinite labor, removed to it their arms 
and whatever of other articles they had in 
hiding at various places among the hills. 

No human invention could have contrived 
so secure a retreat. A rocky hill rose precip- 
itously from the borders of a black bog, down 
the side of which, among the roots of the an- 
cient growth with which the hill was covered, 
ran a broad, thin. sheet of water, that, after 
creating a vast morass, emptied into the neigh- 
boring loch. Behind this sheet of water 
opened a fissure not quite three feet in width, 
the entrance to a cavern twenty-two feet in 
length, fifteen in breadth, and with height 
sufficient to permit the tallest person to stand 
erect. Bullrushes, alders, and other water- 
loving plants, nourished by the moisture, 
completely concealed the mouth. 

Here the Macgregors had fixed their abode, 
and, with much labor, wrought out a narrow 
exit, aided by an opening in the ledge, which, 
terminating beneath the roots of a large ash, 
and overgrown with bracken, was by no means 
easily to be discovered. The hill furnished’ 
abundance of fuel; so did the bog; there was 
pasturage for a few black cattle, and on the 
eastern slope of the mountain land that would 

admit of cultivation, and fish in the loch. 

It was, however, too late in the season to 
plant, had they possessed the disposition ; and 
they were destitute both of cattle and tools. 
They were also in the territories of the Camp- 
bells, who at Culloden had fought on the op- 
posite side. 


CHAPTER VII. 
. CONFLICT OF THE OLD AND NEW. 


ALTHOUGH a large proportion of the High- 
land clans had fought on the part of the gov- 
ernment, in opposition to the Pretender, it was 
not from any attachment to England, but be- 
cause they considered the attempt desperate, 
and had no wish to see the present state of 
things disturbed. They were justly disgusted 
with the disarming act. and the prohibition 
of the Highland garb. They complained that, 
after having fought for the present form of 
government, they were deprived by i’. of the 
very arms wielded in its defence, as though ar- 


of their power to compel military service, were 
displeased. The cruelties inflicted xfter the 
battle of Culloden also excited unive-sal sym- 
pathy for the victims, and indignation against 
their authors. 

It is thus evident that the doyaZ clans were 
not inclined to be very prompt in repressing 
any disorders that might arise in enforcing 
the disarming act, or giving information with 
regard to reprisals by individuals upon the 
royaltroops. Angus, therefore, was little likely 
to incur danger from the Campbells, in whose 
domains he had intruded, who, so long as no 
trespass was committed upon them, were not 
especially concerned in respect to any forays he 
might make upon the Lowlands, or the neigh- 
boring clans with whom they were at feud, if 
they did not actually assist in the proceeding. 
The generally disordered state of the High- 
lands, in which the legitimate authority of the 
native chiefs was abolished, and no other as 
yet substituted in its stead, was also favorable 
to the designs of the Macgregors. 

Marauding parties had been sent into In- 
verness-shire and the different glens bordering 
upon Argyle, and inhabited by the rebel clans, 
to accomplish the same work of devastation 
as in the vicinity of Fort Augustus, and, hav- 
ing laid waste the country and inflicted the 
greatest cruelties upon the inhabitants, were 
being withdrawn, taking with them their plun- 
der, consisting, to a great extent, of cattle and 
sheep. 

The main body of the forces had left the 
glens together with the cavalry; but a band 
composed of foot-soldiers and hangers-on of 
the camp lingered in the rear, having in charge 
a drove of cattle and sheep. Apprehending 
no danger from any of the disloyal clans, 
who were supposed to be not only disarmed 
but thoroughly cowed, they had commenced 
their march in the latter part of the night, in 
order not to overdrive and heat the cattle, in- 
tending to rest during the greater portion of 
the day, that the stock might be fresh and 
present a good appearance at Fort Augustus, 
where they expected to sell them to Lowland 
graziers and divide the money. J 

They were threading a narrow pass in the 
wildest portion of Lochaber. Elated with the 
amount of their booty, and excited by whis- 
key, they were shouting, singing camp ditties, 
ribald songs, and boasting of the cruelties 
they had inflicted, when, from the cliffs above, 

descended an avalanche of rocks and trunks 
of trees, crushing four of their number on 
the spot, while from either side of the pass in 





rant rebels. The chieftains, likewise shorn 





the rear arose wild shouts, the import of which 
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they knew but too well. With the instinct of 
discipline the soldiers threw themselves intoa 
posture of defence, with fixed bayonets. But 
the instant they caught sight of plaid, target, 
and claymores gleaming in the gray dawn, 
flinging everything away that could impede 
their progfess, they fled through the pass, and 
swore, upon arriving at headquarters, that 
they had been attacked by a whole regiment 
of Highlanders, in their national dress and 
completely armed, and that some of them 
wore the Campbell tartan. 

A party sent from the camp found and buried 
the bodies of the slain; but the cattle were 
missing. Although it was break of day when 
the affair occurred, and the cattle must have 
been driven away in broad daylight, and were 
tracked into Argyle, the men of that district 
knew nothing about them, and the chiefs, being 
interrogated, replied, that ‘‘they possessed 
neither authority to arrest offenders, nor arms 
to enforce compliance; and those who had 
made the new laws must execute them.” 

Where the cattle were concealed in the mean 
time was a mystery not easily solved, as it was 
a month before they were observed feeding 
around the shores of Loch Goil. 

Angus and his clansmen lived in this man- 
ner for some years, making occasional forays 





into the Lowlands, sowing a few oats, cabbage, 
and turnips, while Allan grew up to be a tall, 
strong youth, and expert in all martial ex- 
ercises. 

In the mean time the state of affairs in the 
Highlands had undergone a gradual revolu- 
tion in consequence of the disarming act, now 
for the first time really carried into effect, and 
the other regulations connected with it. The 
chieftains were no longer able to maintain 
their followers as before, by forays upon the 
Lowlands or upon other clans, and it became , 
evident that Highlanders must either go to 
work like other people, or turn robbers at the 
risk of their necks; and this risk began now 
to be more than merely nominal, as roads 
were made, so that the country became accessi- 
ble in a greater degree to the officers of justice, 
and the power of the civil law began to be 
felt. As the greatest portion of the country 
consisted of barren mountains and bogs in- 
capable of cultivation, the @imate was unfa- 
vorable to the raising of crops, and the High- 
landers were destitute of farming tools, capi- 
tal, or agricultural skill, and for ages trained 
only to warfare, and bred to despise labor, 
great distress ensued. The chieftains, having 
no use for their tenants in war, and unable to 
support them by plunder, turned their domains 
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into grazing farms, stocked the glens, braes, 
and mountains with cattle and sheep, and left 
the cotters to shift for themselves, the result 
of which was distress and emigration to 
America and other places. 

It is difficult to conceive of the indigna- 
tion and sorrow with which the regulation 
prohibiting the wearing of the national dress 
was received, and which was enforced by se- 
vere penalties. Some wore it in private among 
the mountains, and put on breeches when they 
went where they were exposed to observation 
and detection; others strove to evade the law 
by modifying the national garb, and retaining 
as much of the ancestral dress, endeared by 
the strongest associations; and some wore the 
Lowland jacket, but carried the detested 
breéches on a stick over their shoulders. In- 
deed, nothing could be better adapted to a 
people constantly compelled to climb moun- 
tains, traverse bogs, and ford torrents than 
the Highland dress. To deprive a Highlander 
of arms was almost like taking away his man- 
hood. To one who from youth had never 
crossed his threshold in the morning without 
the claymore at his side, it communicated a 
peculiarly helpless feeling. He seemed low- 
ered in his own estimation; his self-respect 
was, in a measure, taken away, and his pride 
of character deeply wounded. 

The influence of changes so radical began 
at length to extend to Angus and his compan- 
ions. It will be perceived that they wore the 
tartan, and bore claymore and target, in ab- 
solute defiance of law, by the connivance of 
the Campbells, and in virfue of their isolated 
and well nigh inaccessible position, and the 
reluctance of the officers of the law to meddle 
with men thoroughly armed and of the most 
desperate valor. 

Angus, however, whose prudence and ca- 
pacity in affairs were equal to his courage and 
skill in arms, had been compelled gradually 
to conform in some measure to the altered 
state of the times. Forays into the Lowlands 
had been conducted at longer intervals, with 
greater caution, and, for the last two years had 
been altogether relinquished. The little com- 
munity sowed more oats and barley, increased 
their stock of cattle and sheep, and were thus 
enabled to obtain @he means of support. 

Their numbers had in the mean while di- 
minished; some of the younger members of 
the little clan, tired of the constraint imposed 
by the attempt to maintain their old Highland 
independence and habits, had yielded to the 
pressure, assumed the Lowland dress, min- 
gled with the Campbells, and become fisher- 
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men. Others, in time of harvest, put on the 
Lowland dress, found work as reapers, and, 
becoming acquainted in the Lowlands, re- 
mained, till at length his command was re- 
duced to four of the older Highlanders and 
Allan, the habits of the former being too thor- 
oughly fixed to change. 

A new cause of disquietude now presented 
itself to the apprehension of Angus Macgreg- 
or. He saw with alarm that Allan was be- 
ginning to catch what to him and his com- 
panions seemed the degenerate and-effeminate 
spirit of the age. He became uneasy, fre- 
quented the society of the Campbells more 
than Angus thought was meet, began to man- 
ifest an inclination for labor which Angus 
considered degrading and totally unworthy 
the descendant of a race of warriors, and at 
length completed the measure of his sire’s 
amazement and anxiety by requesting to be 
permitted to put on enough of the Lowland 
dress to evade the law, and unite with two of 
the Macgregors who had left some time pre- 
vious, purchase a boat, and go to fishing in 
the loch, averring that they could make it very 
profitable. 

It is impossible to describe the loathing, 
nay, horror, with which the Macgregor lis- 
tened to this proposal of his son. He re- 
proached him in no measured terms for per- 
mitting so base a thought even to enter his 
mind, — an idea worthy only of a Sassenach, — 
and entreated him, as he valued his own honor 
and that of his ancestors, to banish it *t once 
and forever from his mind. ; 

The stern Macgregor actually foamted at the 
mouth as he represented the utter meanness 
and degradation implied in exchanging the 
claymore for a fishing-line or net; more es- 
pecially in exchanging the tartan, that kings 
had worn, and that had ever waved in the fore- 
front of battle, for the accursed breeks, well 
suited to a race of serfs, mechanics, and scriv- 
eners. 

It may well be supposed that Allan cherished 
no wish to don the Lowland dress; but he 
knew it was impossible to expose himself on 
the loch to common observation; had become 
of age to form opinions of his own, felt the 
influence of circumstances, was weary of his 
present mode of life, and, moreover, saw that 
it could not, in the altered state of things, last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EXILES. 


ALLAN did not again venture to broach the 
subject of fishing; but there were influences 
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at work all around him to which — however 
little effect they might produce upon the par- 
ent —the youth could not be insensible. This 
did by no means escape the notice of Angus, 
who loved the boy with all the passionate 
fondness of his fiery nature; and the affection 
was fully reciprocated. 

The Macgregor himself was extremely fond 
of fishing; and the fish of the loch and the 
streams had often supplied his table, and at 
certain seasons of the year were his main de- 
pendence. Hunting and fishing for the sup- 
ply of daily wants he esteemed honorable and 
becoming a gentleman and man of spirit — in- 
deed, a species of warfare. But it was the 
reducing it toa mere drudgery, a trade, that 
especially excited his ire. He cherished the 
same sentiments in respect to any mechanical 
employment, or, indeed, anything that as- 
sumed the nature of a profession, save that 
of arms; deemed the pursuit of letters fit only 
for women, and as furnishing rogues and cow- 
ards with the means of intrapping and injur- 
ing honest men. He, indeed, possessed con- 
siderable mechanical ability, would make a 
tub or pail, wooden bowl to hold milk, and 
even get into the loom and weave; but these 
were things that must be done, and the 
doing of which rendered him independent. 
He placed it on the same ground as making a 
bow, a target, the handle of a battle-axe, or 
stocking a musket, which he could do very 
well; but no amount of money would have 
kived him to do it, though he would ac- 
commodate a neighbor in this way free of 
charge. . 

It is evident that his habits of life and mode 
of looking at things — which could no more 
be changed than water can run up hill — were 
by no means suited to the new state of things 
that was fast being inaugurated in the High- 
lands. He observed with great concern that 
the youth was gradually becoming weaned 
from and outgrowing the influence of those 
old-time ideas with which he had so earnestly 
striven to imbue his mind, and becoming more 
and more disposed to fall in with and adopt 
those current among the young Campbells 
with whom he at times associated; and he 
could not doubt but if 42s influence and pres- 
ence were withdrawn, his son would lay 
down the dirk and claymore, and take to some 
regular employment. 

His anxieties were excited afresh by Allan’s 
requesting to accompany a young Campbell a 
long distance through the hills to attend a 
Presbyterian meeting. The father refused out- 
right, though it pained him thus to do be- 
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cause he saw it grieved the lad. Angus, in- 
deed, was a Catholic, though by no means 
bigoted; and the cause of his refusal was not 
on account of religious prejudice. But Allan 
could not have appeared in such a place except 
in a Lowland dress, and to this the father 
would by no means consent. Could he have 
gone in his tartan, Angus would have cori- 
sented, perhaps made one of the party. 

The agricultural operations of this little 
clan were quite original. The small portion 
of ground they sowed and planted was dug up 
with a spade. At first there were so many of 
them that the labor was not very arduous, as 
they planted the same piece of land every year, 
increasing its extent by digging up fresh 
sward, and maintained the fertility with fish 
and seaweed, and also by letting portions of 
it lie fallow, folding cattle upon it, and then 
sowing it the next year. In this way they 
managed to raise oats and barley, a few tur- 
nips, cabbages, and potatoes. But as their © 
numbers diminished they cultivated less land, 
till, at the period to which we refer, the por- 
tion under tillage was small indeed. 

Just before it was time to commence labor 
upon the ground in the spring, Angus set out 
upon a journey to the Eastern Highlands, to 
visit -a sick relative, intending to return in 
season to bear his share of the usual spring’s 
work; but, being delayed, Allan, with all the 
enthusiasm of a youth in whose mind new 
trains of thought are fermenting, and very 
much to the dissatisfaction of the old High- 
landers, commenced an entire revolution in 
the line of cultivation. 

He obtained the aid of cattle from the Camp- 
bells, and two men to help him, although the 
distance was great, bringing the plough on the 
back of a Highland shelty, — as no cart could 
by any possibility be drawn through the moun- 
tains, the oxen, even, being several times un- 
yoked and driven singly, — and ploughed and 
harrowed more ground than the community 
had ever before cultivated, sowing a portion 
of it with oats before the cattle were returned, 
and covering the grain with a harrow made 
by himself, with wooden teeth. 

This by no means met the views of the old- 
er Highlanders, who, sharing the sentiments 
of Angus to the full, had resolved themselves, 
during his absence, into a vigilance commit- 
tee to observe the motions of Allan, and refused 
to aid in planting more than one half the re- 
maining ground, averring that so much labor 
would be equivalent to reducing themselves 
to the position of mere drudges, no better than 





Lowland serfs, and that his father would by 
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no means approve of his debasing himself to 
the condition of a day laborer. 

Eachin Macgregor, the youngest among 
them, more genial in his temper, and less 
rigid in his notions, was very fond of Allan, 
‘and the latter persuaded him to assist in ac- 
complishing his plan; and the land was plant- 
ed by their united efforts. 

When Angus returned and saw what had 
been done during his absence, his peace of 
mind was gone; and, so far from rejoicing at 
the inclination manifested - by his son for ef- 
fective and remunerative labor, his willingness 
to conform to the changes of the times, and 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, he 
was thrown into the greatest perturbation and 
distress, casting about himself to find some 
remedy for this growing evil; and he speedily, 
in conjunction with his companions, devised a 
most effectual one. 

His first movement was to convey the arms 
that had once belonged to his father and grand- 
father, and some other ancient mementos 
that he highly valued, into the Lowlands, and 
commit them to the care of a cousin of his 
own who resided there. He opposed, in the 
mean while, none of Allan’s notions, and per- 
mitted him to hoe potatoes, cabbages, and 
turnips to his heart’s content, very much to 
the satisfaction of the latter; who congratu- 
lated himself on account of what he consid- 
ered a radical change in the ideas of his 
parent. 

He was exceedingly proud of his success in 
agniculture, and could scarcely contain him- 
self when the two Campbells who helped him 
plough the ground made a toilsome journey, 
partly by water and partly through the moun- 
tains and bogs, to look at his crops, and ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified. Indeed, 
this youth, cradled in alarms, and from child- 
hood familiar with violence of every descrip- 
tion, was rapidly becoming enamoured of labor 
upon the soil, and likely to prefer it to rob- 
bery and slaughter, for he was gradually com- 
ing to perceive that the forays upon the Sas- 
senachs, that he had been taught to consider 
honorable and justifiable, and in which he, to 
some extent, had already taken part, amount- 
ed to just that, were so considered in law, 
and exposed the authors to punishment. Be- 
sides, the savage and solitary life of the cav- 
ern did by no means suit the noble and affec- 
tionate disposition of Allan, who sought and 
found relief in communion with Nature, and 
in the tilling of the soil. 

Unable to read, cut off ina great measure 
from all companionship except that of his fa- 
. 
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ther, whose spirit was so different from his 
own, and the savage Highlanders, who never 
stirred abroad but with their weapons rattling 
around them, he found solace in listening to 
the hum of bees among the heather, looking 
into the meek faces of the cattle that lay and 
chewed their cuds near him, and in watching 
the growth of his crops, that had now become 
almost a part of himself. 

The potatoes were in blossom, and growing 
finely ; the turnips and cabbages that Allan had 
kept clear of weeds and dressed with seawrack, 
their specific manure, gave promise of a great 
yield; and the young Highland farmer, after 
a hard day’s work, lay down to dream of an 
abundant harvest, inwardly resolving that 
when the oats were harvested he would take 
them to the duke’s mill instead of grinding 
them in a quern, as his father would have 
him, even if he must put on the Lowland dress 
to do it. . 

At midnight he was roused by the stern 
tones of his father, commanding hii to rise 
and arm himself directly. His first thought 
was, that they were either attacked, or that 
some foray into the Lowlands was to be un- 
dertaken. 

Angus deigned to his son no explanation 
of his design, which was well understood by 
his comrades, but led the way to the shores 
of the loch, where they found a young High- 
lander, by the name of Robert Campbell, in 
waiting with a boat, but unarmed. They 
pulled silently off some distance into the loch, 
and alongside an English schooner, that was 
waiting for a cargo of wool, hides, and stock- 
fish. There was no watch on deck, and cau- 
tiously mounting the side, they dismissed 
Campbell, who, waving his bonnet in adieu, 
pulled ashore. Angus, rapping with the hilt 
of his claymore upon the companion-way, soon 
roused the skipper and crew, who, finding 
themselves surrounded by Highlanders with 
drawn swords, fell on their knees and begged 
for mercy. 

Macgregor informed them they need appre- 
hend no injury, either in person or property, 
provided they implicitly obeyed his orders, 
and directed them to weigh anchor and make 
sail. The wind was fair and plenty of it, and 
they were soon proceeding at a rapid rate for 
the coast of France. 

Everything had been left behind but their 
arms — the potatoes in blossom, the grain in 
the milk, the cattle on the hill-side, and all 
their domestic utensils and provisions in the 
cave. These, together with the cattle and 
crops in the ground, Angus had given to the 
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family of Robert Campbell, the man who had 
set them on board the vessel, in return for 
that service and many other favors which, 
from time to time, he and his companions 
had received from them. 

His father now informed Allan, times had 
in the Highlands changed so much for the 
worse, and the law was approaching so near 
to that part of the country, as to render it 
impossible much longer to live, as they had 
done, by the edge of the claymore, leaving 
nothing in prospect for the future but the 
most servile labor; therefore he and his clans- 
men had resolved to enter the service of the 
King of France, and retain their swords and 
their honor. 

Upon reaching the French coast Angus dis- 
missed the skipper, rewarding him suitably 
both for his detention and the fright to which 
he and his crew had been subjected. 

‘*T had never thought,” said Angus, his eye 
moistening as he gazed after the receding 
vessel till she faded from view, ‘‘ that I should 
ever have left the hills and the heather.’ But 
exile is better than dishonor.” 

It was an age of constant warfare among 
the European powers; and the Macgregors 
for many years followed the flag of France 
wherever it led, in company with hundreds 
of their countrymen who had found a refuge 
in that kingdom from danger at home, till all 
their clansmen were slain in battle, and both 
Angus and his son had received wounds, 
although not of a kind to disable them. 

The father, at length becoming too old for 
military service, began to long ofce more to 
see his native land, especially as he knew 
that the law in relation to wearing the High- 
land dress had been repealed, also the edict 
proscribing the name of Macgregor; and the 
disarming act was a dead letter. 

**Then, Allan,” said the old warrior, ‘I'll 
tread the heather ance mair, and hear the pi- 
broch amang the hills before I dee.” 

They accordingly returned; and, having 
laid by a small sum, Allan hired the brae 
where our tale found them, married a lass 
whose mother had been his playmate when a 
child he lived among the Macleans, and had 
now ample opportunity to renew that just-be- 
gun acquaintance with the soil that had been 
rudely interrupted so many years before. 

When the Macgregor expressed a wish to 
return to the Highlands, his son replied that, 
in order to support him, —which, indeed, he 
considered a privilege, — he should be com-" 
pelled to iabor; must do as others, fall in with 
the habits of the people, that had, doubtless, 
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changed very much during their absence; and 
that, if his parent continued to cherish his 
old prejudices, and was unwilling to see him 
work, they must remain in France. Angus 
promised to make no objection, which prom- 
ise he faithfully kept, and, as we have seen, 
even labored himself all that Allan would 
permit, feeling, perhaps, he had been too rigid 
in the past, and required too much of a duti- 


ful son. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CALLING NAMES. 
BY MRS. L. A. B. CURTIS. 


FOR SMALL BOYS. 


CHARACTERS. — RICHARD Monk, WALTER 
SavaGce, AsA Bass, and Ep True. 


Richard. (Very pleasantly.) Hallo, Wal- 
ter! where you going fishing? Wait a bit and 
I'll ‘go too. 

Walter. (With fishing-rod — very crossly.) 
I don’t go fishing with any such monkeys as 
you, Mister Dick Monk. 

Richard. I don’t know as a monkey is any 
worse than a savage, Mister Walter Savage; 
but what’s the matter? 

Walter. (Laying down the rod, and threat- 
ening with his fist.) Nothing; only I’m going 
to give you a.licking. 

Richard. Not if I know myself; and I 
think Ido. What have I done to you? 

Walter. No matter what you’ve done; I’m 
going to lick you, so that you won’t be likely 
to call me names any more. 

Richard. I never called you names. Show 
me the fellow that says I did, and I’ll whip 
him. 

Walter. O, it’s all straight; you called me 
names, and you are the fellow that is going 
to be whipped, as sure as my name is Walter 
Savage. 

Richard. But what did I call you, and 
who says so? 

Walter. You know, and I know, and-Asa 
Babb knows, for he heard you. 

Richard. There’s a mistake. What did 
Asa say I said? But there he comes now. 
[2nter Asa.] What did you tell Walter I 
called him names for? 

Asa. I didn't. 

Walter. Yes, you did; you said he called 
me ‘* Old Topknot.” 

Richard. I never called you Old Topknot. 


| Never thought of such a thing. What did 
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- you mean by that, Asa Babb? Own up. I’m 
going to have this thing settled, if I have to 
whip the whole crowd. 

Asa. Iain’t sure that he called you ‘ Old 
Topknot ;” I think he said ‘‘ Old Zoppy ;” yes, 
that was it. 

Richard. No, I didn’t; and you are a con- 
founded mischief-maker to say so. 

Asa. Yes, you did; I am quite sure you 
called him Old Toppy — Old Toppy — yes, 
that was it— Old Toppy. Ed True was there, 
too, and he heard it; there he comes now. 


Enter Ep. 


Richard. Say, Eddie, did you ever hear 
me call Walt Savage Old Topknot, or Old 
Toppy? 

Ed. No, never! 

Richard. But Asa says you did. 

Asa. Yes; don’t you remember, Ned, when, 
we were down to Clear Pond, in swimming? 
We were sitting on a log tying up our shoes, 
and talking about Walt and Dave Burns — 
that was the time. 

Richard. I remember the zzme, but I never 
called him any such names — did I, Ned? 

£d. No, you didn’t. Let me see — what 
was it you did say? O, Ihave it! I believe 
you always hear with your elbows, Asa Babb, 
and make mischief out of it. You said you 
liked Dave Burns pretty well, when he wasn’t 
hungry; but you thought Walt Savage was a 
#ip-top good fellow. 

Walter. QO, that’s it. Much obliged to 
you, Dick. I'll take it all back. 

Richard. Ov-o-o! Well, JZ’ll take it all 
back, too. : 


a 


DELIOATE WORK AND GOOD HEALTH. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


pial been blamed by some of my read- 
ers for recommending to girls the seden- 
tary and confining employments of sewing 
and decorative art, though I ‘‘ must know, as 
a physiologist and physician, that close in-door 
occupation is very detrimental to health,” I 
now wish to offer some advice to all those 
girls who are compelled to earn subsistence 
by in-door sedentary employment. 

Few of us can choose just the best mode of 
spending our time and lives; most are com- 
pelled to be satisfied with the nearest possible 
approach to our ideal. If we cannot enjoy 
perfect health while doing beautiful embroid- 
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ery every day, and yet find no other avenue 
of labor open to us but embroidery, let us 
cultivate what health we can, since to most 
people a maimed life is better than none. And 
especially let us study to bring our wants 
within the smallest possible compass, for, 
after all, the true economy of life is to secure 
the greatest amount of health and happiness 
with the least expenditure of means. 

If a girl is able, by her exquisitely beautiful 
sewing or other artistic occupation, to earn 
twenty dollars a week when working steadily 
ten hours a day, but finds that ten dollars a 
week is quite sufficient for all her wants, let 
her work five hours a day, and spend five 
more hours in out-of-door exercise. She will 
then have three hours for cultivating her 
mind by study, four hours for meals and di- 
gestion, and seven hours for sleep, or eight 
hours for sleep and four hours for exercise. 

Any girl who would rigidly adhere to such 
a division of her time would soon become a 
charming mode] of young womanhood! It 
is wasted time that tells against us in the end. 
Hours spent in lolling idly about} in silly talk 
or debasing gossip, or frivolous reading, are 
far more injurious than when usefully em- 
ployed in sedentary labor. 

We all know this, and I do not now intend 
to set forth generalities, however true, but to 
give some definite, reliable rules for the pres- 
ervation of health while engaged in close and 
absorbing occupation of any kind. 

On first rising in the morning, after being 
thoroughly rested and refreshed by sleep, if 
not able to take a full bath, give the head a 
good wetting, followed by a brisk rubbing 
with a dry towel. Then with this towel, now 
slightly dampened, rub the whole body vig- 
orously for five minutes, especially rubbing 
the abdomen and lower part of the spine. 
Dress quickly, and walk a few rods out of 
doors; the length of a city block and back 
again is enough for a healthy girl; if not 
strong, do not go out before eating. 

Breakfast should be of bread, meat, and 
fruit, excellent in quality, carefully cooked, 
and of moderate quantity. About four ounces 
of broiled, tender steak, the same quantity of 
good wheat-meal bread, a corresponding 
amount of hominy, or a mealy potato, with 
any well-ripened or cooked fruit, will make a 
nourishing, easily digested meal. Salt meat 
and fish, crude, watery vegetables, cooked 
eggs, and strong coffee, are only suitable to 
one who lives by hard muscular labor. The 
“ bread-and-tea” diet of too many poor 
women is even more injurious, because it 
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does not give enough nourishment and 
strength. 

If you crave a gentle stimulant in the morn- 
ing, take one cup of rather strong black tea, 
or to acup half full of sweet cream add one 
spoonful of strong, clear coffee, sweeten, and 
fill up with boiling water, stirring as you 
pour it in. To those who cannot drink cold 
water this will prove agreeable and beneficial. 

After breakfast walk out for half an hour. 
On returning, begin work by placing yourself 
in a low chair which fits your back as you sit 
in a comfortably erect position, Sit with your 
left shoulder against the light, which ought 
to come from the upper part of a high win- 
dow, and place your work on a painting easel, 
or high, upright embroidery frame, so that 
the shoulders can be kept back, and the lungs 
fully expanded. The room must be well ven- 
tilated, and its heat regulated by a thermom- 
eter; sixty-eight degrees is said to be the 
right temperature for most of us. 

After working an hour, walk about the room. 
open the window and fill your lungs well with 
fresh air. If your head is hot, wet it with cold 
water; especially wet the back part of the 
head and the eyes. In five minutes return to 
your employment. 

The most difficult and absorbing part of the 
work must be done in the morning, when you 
are strongest and freshest. A skilled artisan 
will do as much, and better, during the sec- 
ond and third hours of labor as during the 
four hours that follow. Yet I have known 
some exceptions to this. 

After working three hours, take a light 
lunch — a piece of bread and butter with a 
baked apple or equivalent fruit, or a cup of 
weak cocoa; or a raw egg well beaten, sweet- 
ened, and stirred into a cup of hot milk; or 
a cup of oatmeal porridge. Then walk for 
an hour, or, in bad weather, spend the same 
time in light gymnastic exercises. After this 
spend three hours more at your work as be- 
fore. Then stop for the day; rest a few min- 
utes on the sofa, with closed eyes, and after- 
wards exercise or walk for half an hour; then 
eat a good dinner of whatever food agrees 
best and what you like best. Conversation 
for half an hour, followed by another brisk 
walk, will prepare you for one or two hours 
of work or reading in the evening; but stop 
when first beginning to’feel tired. Go to bed 
when you begin to feel sleepy — not before; 
and if inclined to lie awake, rub all over with 
a wet towel; wet your whole head with cold 
water, and walk once or twice about the room, 
exercising the arms. 
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Having lived out half the appointed time 
of mankind, and done a vast amount of very 
fine work, without impairing my eyesight or 
my health by it, although more frequently 
occupied, in various ways, sixteen hours than 
eight, Ican from experience recommend the 
above rules, and corresponding ones, to all 
who live by sedentary labor. 


————_+_,—_ 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SPLUGEN. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


6 Datel rags and conquer — mountains 
first, and snow, 

And then the enemy in plains below! 

Forward to Italy!” Macdonald cried, 

And fifteen hundred men sprang to his side. 


Some yield their breath before the cutting 
blast; 

A thundering avalanche comes shooting past, 

And lo, a score of brave dragoons are swept 

To one vast grave, uncoffined and unwept. 


Up from a point below the glittering verge 
Come muffled sounds, as of a funeral dirge; 
Beating with steady stroke, relief to gain, 
The drummer finds all hope of rescue vain. 


His drum-beat fainter grows, and fainter still ; 
His stiffened arm obeys no more his will. 
The march is ended for his weary feet; 

Th’ eternal snow becomes his winding-sheet. 


Two hundred soldiers fall beside the way, 

Meeting an enemy no man can stay, 

Before Napoleon on Italia’s coast 

Greets brave Macdonald and his dauntless 
host, — 

The living avalanche, the mighty mass 

Of heroes bursting from the Splugen Pass. 


———————_>—_____—_ 


— A Mosquito does not have any teeth, 
but it possesses a proboscis like an elephant's 
in shape as you examine it with a microscope. ~ 
Inside this trunk he has a tiny pair of scis- 
sors, with which he makes a neat cut when 
he desires to suck the blood; when sufficient 
blood is drawn to satisfy him, he deposits a 
drop of poison, which he has at the end of 
his trunk in a little pocket: now, if you wish 
to kill the mosquito without suffering from 
his bite, just wait until he has settled quietly 
to his work, then kill him before he has time 
to drop any poison. 
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BY NELLIE M. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


HE art of modelling wax flowers’is at 

present avery fashionable accomplish- 
ment, and it is certainly a most pleasing and 
fascinating work. The fleeting beauties of 
summer, the exotics of the hot-housé, the 
sunset hues of autumn leaves, can all be most 
perfectly imitated in wax, and when carefully 
constructed and gracefully grouped, form a 
beautiful ornament for the parlor, and are in 
themselves perfect works of art. To make 
them, however, it is not necessary that one 
should be an artist; though, of course, any 
one possessing some idea of form and. color- 
ing will succeed better with such strange, 
beautiful flowers as the Espiritu Santa, Pas- 
sion Flowers, and others that are so exqui- 
site when imitated in wax. : 

If there are any of our boys and girls who 
wish to acquire this truly beautiful art, let 
them attend to the instructions in the follow- 
ing short course of lessons. 

List of Required Materials. White wax, 
single and double; very light green, single; 
medium shade, single; dark green, single; 
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GARABRANT. 


very dark sap green, single; pale yellow, sin- 
gle; bright yellow, single. 

Wax comes in packs of twelve sheets, single 
and double, or of thin and thick texture. Of 
course the quantity required will depend on 
the number of flowers you propose to make. 

Colors. Carmine, magenta, chrome yellow 
No. 1, chrome yellow No. 2, chrome yellow 
No. 3, purple carmine, ultramarine, scarlet, 
white, black, light green, dark green. 

Blooms. Violet, white, pink, scarlet, two 
or three shades of tea-rose bloom. Thecolors. . 
generally come in small bottles, the bloom in 
boxes. Those made by Worgan are the best. 

Tools. Two or three curling-pins, with 


.various sized heads; one rose-rolHer; small 


pair scissors; one knife for raixing colors; a 
few camel’s hair brushes, different sizes, and 
one large-sized sable brush, for painting the 
petals; leaf-moulds of various kinds. You 
will also need wire for the stems, which you 
can procure either in spools or rings; very 
fine wire, medium-sized, coarse. 


LESSON FIRST. 


General Rules. Summer is the best time to 








make wax flowers. 


frost is in the air, the artist in wax should sit 
near the fire, and take care to have the hands 
thoroughly warm: the least touch of cold fin- 
gers will crack the brittle wax, unless it is 
very fresh. 

1. Always procure a natural flower for your 
model. It is well to have two, as much alike 
as possible — one to copy in the arrangement 
of the petals, the other to cut the patterns 
from. 

2. Some flowers have a very thick appear- 
ance, others are thin and transparent. Imi- 
tate by using single or double wax. The edges 
of the petals should be made thin or ragged, 
according to nature, by rolling with the hand, 
or pressing with the point of the curling-iron, 
which consists of a long steel pin witha round 
bead head. , 

The petals of the rose are very concave and 
bowl-shaped; to imitate this, lay the petal in 
the palm of the left hand, and curl it into 
shape with the curling-pins and rose-roller — 
a wooden stick, with smooth round knobs on 
the ends. The thumb of the right hand is 
also very efficient in the rounding of petals; 
and, in addition to this, if not sufficiently con- 
cave, you may make a little plait in the base 
of the petal. 

3- The leaves are made by pressing single 
wax, doubled, on metal moulds, laying a fine 
wire through the centre vein. Always take 
notice if the lower part of the leaf is lighter 
than the upper, and use light and dark wax 
accordingly. 

4. Always have a wet sponge near, on which 
to dampen your pins, rollers, scissors, and 
leaf-moulds; for, unless vou keep all your 
implements moist, the wax will adhere to 
them, and cause you a deal of unnecessary 
trouble. « 

5. Make the stems of your flowers out of 
coarse or fine wire, according to the thickness 
of the natural stem. Cut a strip of wax, fold 
it lengthwise over the wire, so that the edges 
just lap, then rollin the hands till perfectly 
smooth, and turn over a small portion of the 
top, to form a foundation for the flower. If 
there are stamens and pistils, attach them to 
the wire. 

6. The bloom should be rubbed on with the 
fingers; but the colors must be wet, and laid 
on with a brush, as they lose all their brilliancy 
when rubbed. If the colors refuse to lie upon 
the greasy surface of the wax, a little ox-gall 
mixed with the water will obviate the dif- 
ficulty. ‘ 

All of the above rules are absolutely neces- 








SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


In the winter, when the , 
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sary, and should receive careful attention; 
but there is one more rule that is the most in- 
dispensable of all, if you desire to reach per- 
fection, namely, imitate nature as exactly as 
possible. In coloring, in the arrangement of 
the petals, in the general appearance of your 
flowers, let Nature ever be your guide. Never 
be satisfied with your work until you can 
scarcely tell the wax from the natural flower. 
There are so many stiff, unnatural-looking 
things, fearfully and wonderfully made by 
would-be artists in wax, honored by the name 
of wax flowers, and even offered for sale, that 
I would fain institute a new school of wax 
work, in which the principal lessons should be 


‘taught by Nature. 


The Violet. I have chosen the pretty little 
purple violet, such as is raised in green- 
houses, for our first lesson, because it is very 
simple and easy to make. Take four or five 
inches of medium-sized wire, turn over a small 
portion at the top, and cover neatly with light- 
green wax, as directed in Rule 5. 

Make a small, oblong head of light-yellow 
wax on the foundation. Now take the natural 
flower, sever the petals, lay them on the wax, 
and cut them. out, the centre ones of single, 
the outer ones of double, wax. Color the 
petal with violet bloom, about half way from 
the top, always taking care to leave a portion 
of the base uncovered, or it will not adhere to 
the foundation. However, you must not let 
the line of separation appear too distinctly, but 
let the color become gradually fainter. Now 
curl the petals variously, and arrange accord- 
ing to nature. Make the calyx of light-green 
wax, striped with dark color. Make the leaf 
dark and light green, pressed on the proper 
mould. 

Crocus. Emblem, Youthfulness. Make the 
stem of fine wire, cover it with white wax. 
Take a double strip of dark-yellow wax, about 
an eighth of an inch wide, and cut the top into 
a fine fringe; roll the end between the fingers, 
and place three of these on the end of your 
stem to form the pistil. Make the stamens of 
small strips of the yellow wax cut into proper 
shape, and place them just below the top of 
the pistils, then color it with chrome yellow 
No. 3., 

Cut your petals, six in number, from single 
wax of a bright yellow shade, and color with 
chrome yellow No, 2 and No. 3, rubbed on; 
rub briskly with the finger or large bristle ° 
brush, to give it the shiny, burnished appear- 
ance of nature. Take the fine sable brush 
and stripe the three outside petals with dark- 
purplish brown, made of brown and violet 
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carmine. Curl the petals concave, and ar- 
range them around the pistil and stamens. 

Make the leaves of dark-green wax, twice 
doubled; lay a fine wire through the centre, 
and with your small brush paint a white stripe 
down the middle of each leaf. 

White Crocus. Construct in the same man- 
ner as the preceding; but, instead of yellow 
wax for the petals, use single white wax. 

For the purple striped crocus, use single 
white wax, and vein it with light-purple color, 
made of violet carmine, white, and a very 
little ultramarine. . 

For the purple crocus, rub the petals with 
the same color used to stripe the preceding, 
and work the base and tip of each petal with 
a darker shade of purple, which you may make 
by adding a little more violet carmine and 
ultramarine. 


Snowdrop. Emblem, Faithful Hope. Make 
the stem of fine wire, covered with very pale 
green wax. Turn over atthe top, and 

_ mould the pistil and stamens out 
of dark-orange wax, in this shape; 
take your smallest steel pin and groove 
it lengthwise; then dip itin light-yellow color, 
chrome yellow No.1. The color will adhere 
to the outside, and leave the grooves dark 
orange. Cut the three centre petals from thick 
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white wax, curl according to nature, and paint 
the little heart-shaped spot on the tip of each 
petal with light-green color, wet. Place these 
around the stamens. Lay coarse book mus- 
lin between two sheets of single wax, press 
them well together, and cut the three outer 
petals from this; curl them; place them around 
the three centre petals. Roll very light-green 
wax around the top of the flower to form the 
calyx; take two pieces of fine wire, cover 
neatly with pale-green, bend over at the top, 
and put one on each side of the flower, letting 
the blossom droop over them as they grow 
naturally. Cut the leaves, which are flat and 
thick, out of dark-green wax doubled three 
times, with.a fine wire run through the centre; 
rub arrowroot down the centre, on the upper 
surface, and put one on each side of the 
flower. 

This method of laying muslin between. the 
wax will be found of great advantage in the 
formation of some flowers, though, of course, 
it would not do for all. It serves to strength- 
en the flower, making the petals less liable to 
droop or break. 

Hyacinth. Emblem, Truth. Make a short 
stem of fine wire, and turn over twice at the 
top. Cut your petals from thick wax doubled. 
The centre ones, which are irregular in shape, 
and much curled, should be tinted on one 
edge with dark-purple color; color the other 
petals down the centre and along the edges 
with pale-pink bloom rubbed on. Curl them 
thin at the edges, turn over, and arrange ac- 
cording to nature. Cover the stem neatly 
with white for about a quarter of an inch from 
the base of the flower, and the remainder with 
light-green. Having made several of these 
blossoms, make the centre stem of coarse wire, 
cover with light green, and place the flowers 
on it in a drobping position, one after the 
other, rolling the stems between your finger 
and thumb until smooth. The hyacinth is 
very pretty in wax. There are several varie- 
ties, all of which are constructed in the same 
manner, except in the coloring. For the 
light purple use bluish-violet bloom, and for 
the pink variety, rose-pink bloom. 

Should any of your blooms seem too dark 
for the flower you are copying, add a little 
white, or any other color it appears to lack. 

Lily of the Valley. Emblem, Happiness — 
Return. Take a short strip of single white 
wax and roll it around your lily of the valley 
mould, letting the edges meet; press it on 
the top of the mould, so that it forms a little 
bell; cut the lower edge into round points, 
and roll them back. Cover a fine wire with 
light-green wax; turn over once, and form 
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the stamens of fine points of yellow wax. Pass 
the wire through the centre of the little bell. 
Form the buds out of solid wax; place them 
in a drooping position on a centre stem made 
of fine wire, but not the finest, and covered 
neatly with light green. Then add the blos- 
soms; roll all the stems tightly on to the main 
stem, that it may appear smooth and natural. 

The lily of the valley is a very graceful ad- 
dition to any group of flowers. The leaf, to 
my taste, is rather too large to look well, but 
may be constructed, if desired, by using dark 
wax for the upper and light for the under sur- 
face. It should be folded around the sprays 
of flowers. 

Azalia. Emblem, Your blush has won me. 
This flower is rather difficult to construct, but 
if made with care presents an exquisitely nat- 
ural appearance. Make the stem of medium- 
sized wire; make the stamen and pistil of 
coarse thread covered with single white wax, 
and form a small top to each. Rub the top 
of each stamen with tea-rose bloom, and tint 
the top of the pistil with a light shade of yel- 
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BY AUNT CARRIE. 


_— play this game the company should be 
seated around a large table furnished 
with writing implements, and a pack of blank 
cards or slips of paper. One of the players 
should be selected to take the part of “‘ orator.” 
The orator passes the papers or cards to the 
players, giving each person a paper or card 
and a pencil. Each player writes his or her 
name, or any cognomen he may please to 
adopt; or the name of some person present, 
or of a person well known to all present. | 
When a name has béen written, the card or. 
paper must be returned to the orator. The 
orator, having received all the cards, shuffles 
them well, and again deals them round, one 
to each person, taking care that the names 


. 
lowish-green color. 
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The corolla consists of 
five petals, separated at the top, but joined 
together at the base. It is this that makes 
the flower so difficult to construct. Lay coarse 
book muslin between single wax, cut the two 
lower petals in one, and well curl the edges. 
Cut the three upper petals separate, curl each 
one, especially at the edges, to give them the 
full, crinkled appearance of nature. Lay the 
base of the petals together, letting the edges 
lap; lay a strip of thin wax under each divis- 
ion, and press firmly together with the head 
of the curling-pin. Roll a strip of pale-green 
wax around the base of the stamens, to form 
a foundation for the flower. Place the three 
upper petals on the foundation first, then the 
two lower ones, and press the edges together 
with the head of your small curling-pin. Make 
the calyx of light-green wax, and the flower 
is complete. Put two blossoms on one stem, 
and surround them with several leaves, which 
are made of dark and light green wax, with a 
little brown color rubbed over the upper sur- 
face. Color the stem brown. 


shall be underneath, so as to be only seen by 
those receiving them. Each player then writes 
under the name she finds inscribed (if a feigned 
name has been given the player must first try 
to discover to whom the som de flume be- 
longs, or write a fancy portrait) on her card 
her opinion of the person bearing it, in the 


‘form of an epitaph; when written, the card 


must be returned to the orator, who proceeds 
in asolemn manner, after calling off the name 
inscribed, to read the epitaph under it, stop- 
ping after each epitaph for the company to 
guess the writer; whenever the writer is de- 
tected, he or she pays a forfeit. Of course any- 
thing like personalities must be carefully 
avoided; yet it is well to make your epitaphs 
as witty and as full of pleasant fun as is pos- 
sible in a kindly spirit. This play, to be 
amusing, requires bright and witty players. - 
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A QUARTET OF POETS. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


MONG the most promising poets, twenty- 
five years ago, were Archer Gurney, W. 
C. Burnett, Joseph Fearn, and Ernest Jones. 
Each of these, having won their ‘‘golden spurs” 
in several maiden adventures with the muse, 
threw down their pens, and took to other 

_ trades. 

Let me first take the oldest, Archer Gurney. 
Having published a volume of very fine poems, 
called Love Lyrics, and a tragedy, — Charles 
the First, — he entered the church, and has 
been, for the last twenty years, British chap- 
lain to the embassage in Paris. 

The next— W. C. Burnett — is better known, 
as he has published several volumes of very 
fine and thoughtful verse; and even now he 
occasionally contributes to the magazines. 
When he found that his first volume did not 
pay expenses, he very manfully took up his 
father’s trade, and settled down in the village 
of Greenwich, near London, as a saddler. He 
then condensed the nine old Muses into one 
very lovely and amiable young woman, whom 
he married. I understand that he has made 


money by worshipping Saddlery. 
The third—Joseph Fearn — was, in his 


youth, avery zealous devotee of the tuneful 
Nine; but the supreme indifference which the 
public displayed to his volume of religious 
poems drove him into the fire and life insur- 
ance, and he consequently became aclerkin the 
Pheenix Company, of Lombard Street, Lon- 
don. He is now the secretary, and has made 
a little fortune out of those Promethean 
sparks — ‘‘ Life and Fire.” 

The fourth of these unhatched celebrities 
was Ernest Jones, although, as a Chartist, he 
earned sufficient celebrity, by receiving the 
criminal attention of Lord Palmerston’s gov- 
ernment, which entitled him to a honeymoon 
of two years in Newgate Prison. 

Of all the earnest men in the world I have 
ever met, Ernest Jones was the most earnest. 
His godmother and his godfather must have 
felt his future when they named him. When 
his first volume appeared, called ‘* My Life,” 
the critics said, — and among them Browning 
and Marston, — ‘‘Here is now an original 
poet, at last, careless in his versification, it is 
true; but then he swells on like a torrent, and 
rubs out the blemish.” 

Alas forthe world of poetry! Fergus O’Con- 
nor invented Chartism, and Ernest Jones, the 
son of a rich barrister, and the husband of a 
beautiful and affectionate wife, to whom he 





was devotedly attached, deserted the Muses, 
and tied himself, like a tin kettle, to the tail 
of Chartism. 

When some of his friends remonstrated with 
him on his dangerous course, and reminded 
him that his father was a Tory, his wife the 
daughter of a Tory, and that he himself was 
a scholar, a gentleman, and who, therefore, 
ought to be a moderate conservative, he 
said, — 

“‘T will never suffer my family relations to 
warp my judgment. I was born to be a hero, 
a martyr, a Robespierre. England will never 
be happy till it is swimming in two feet of 
aristocratic blood.” 

The gentleman to whom he told this strongly 
advised his father and wife to have him shut 
up in a lunatic asylum till the Chartist fever 
passed off. But their affection for him was 
such that they unhappily neglected the advice, 
and the result was two solitary years in New- 
gate, when he might have escaped his Char- 
tistical lunacy by a two months’ incarceration 
in a private mad-house. 

I went to see him when he was in Newgate, 
and really I never saw him appear happier in 
all my life. _ I had pictured to myself what I 
should have been in exchanging a luxurious 
home for a dreary, stony cell. What was my 
surprise to find, when I entered his ‘ sacred 
cell”—as he termed it— a happy, beaming face! 
He had a ream of foolscap before him, a pen in 
his hand, and, as he dipped it into the ink, 
he said, — 

‘*Don’t interrupt me for a minute. 
read it to you when I have done.” 

I think I hear now the scribble of his pen 
on the paper. He seemed truly absorbed. In 
about ten minutes he stopped, pushed his red 
hair back over his pale forehead, and said, — 

** Now I will read it to you.” 

He read very well, perhaps a little too the- 
atrically. It was a bitter attack upon Palm- 
erston. When he had finished the reading, 
he said, — 

“What do you think of this? Won't the 


I will 


_twin-brother scoundrel of Louis Napoleon 


writhe?” 

As I had come for a very different purpose 
than to listen to his effusion, I said, — 

‘*My dear Jones, what is the use of being a 
martyr? Martyrdom, in your position, is a 
very selfish picce of egotism. It is sacrificing 
your father and your wife. You say you want 
Lord Palmerston to murder you. But do you 
know that in accomplishing that political 
feat, -he will murder your father, your wife, 
and your unborn babe? ‘You have no right 
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to be a martyr at the expense of all that is 
dearest to you.” 

It was like pouring water upon a rock. He 
céolly said, — 

‘* What do I care about family ties? I love 
them all; but I have put my hand to the 
plough, and I will not turn back.” 

As Ihada real regard for the young poet 
Chartist, I said, — 

‘*T suppose you know that Fergus O’Con- 
nor is a great rascal; that he is a very im- 
moral man; that he lives in open wantonness; 
that he owes everybody; in fact, that all who 
wish to excuse him say he is or ought to be 
in a lunatic asylum.” 

‘* What has that to do with human rights?” 
was the young poet’s reply. 

I then made my last appeal, and said, — 

‘* My dear Jones, as you are a great radical, 
you are not indifferent to the claims that Jesus 
Christ had upon our judgment.” 

He said, — 

“If a man love not his brother whom he has 
seen, how can he love his brother whom he 
has not seen?” 

I need not say that my visit was fruitless. 
He declared that he would be a martyr; and, 
consequently, he remained for his two years 
in a felon’s cell. It is a strange proof of the 
utter earnestness of Jones, that he christened 
his first daughter Anglia Felonia, because she 
was the daughter of an English felon. 

Ernest Jones died some years ago in Eng- 
land; a wasted life, but a man full of noble 
and generous impulses, and who ought to have 
been born in America. 

In person he was somewhat small, his hair 
was moderately red, his eyes gray, but very 
ferret-like. Spare in his figure, he rose, when 
he grew excited, into several “‘ inches ” above 
his height. He was the kindest-hearted man, 
and the most sanguinary threatener of what 
he would do if he could, of any person I ever 
met. When he died, the world lost a great 
man, but altogether wasted in the present age. 

Let me add_a few lines describing these 
men. Ido not know if our poets, as a race, 
have decreased in size; but Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey were all tall men, their stature 
being six feet; while Ernest Jones, Burnett, 
Fearn, and Gurney were some six inches 
shorter — all spare men. Gurney was very 
Byronic in face, and, like the great poet, lame. 
He was somewhat proud of these resemblances 
to the gloomy Childe. . 

Burnett was also slim, and had dark hair, 
with eager, black eyes. Fearn resembled 
him. 


‘| egotistical. 
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While I am talking of the last-named, I will 
relate two incidents very characteristic of the 
man. Like most young poets, he was very 
On one occasion he was engaged 
to edit a volume entitled the ‘*‘ New Spirit of 
the Age.” This was to contain original por- 
traits of Tennyson, Browning, Southwood 
Smith, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, 
&c. Fearn agreed to edit it. When the agree- 
ment was about to be signed, he wished to 
have his portrait as the frontispiece. The 
publishers, Smith, Elder, & Co., would not 
consent to’ that, and wrote to say that he must 
abandon the design. He wrote to them that 
‘* he would either be Cesar or nothing.” 

George Smith wrote back a laconic epistle 
to this effect : — 


‘*JosEPH FEARN. Dear Sir: We accept 
your alternative. You are nothing. 
‘“‘SmiTH, ELper, & Co.” 


Horne was therefore appointed to edit the 
work, which has been twice reprinted here by 
the Harpers. 

The other anecdote is still more piquant. 

With all Fearn’s poetical genius, he was 
very prudential; and, being about to publish 
a religious work, called ‘‘Schism and Repent- 
ance,” he got many subscribers. He wrote to 
Charles Dickens, asking him to subscribe. The 
great novelist wrote as follows: 


‘*‘DgeaR Mr. FEARN: Put me down for a 
copy of ‘Schism.’ I leave the ‘ Repentance’ 
to your publisher.” 


Fearn showed me the reply, saying, — 
‘Do you think I can consider him as a dona 
Jide subscriber?” 


——— 


—— FL oripa was first discovered by Ponce 
de Leon, a bold sailor, who, after roaming 
over the seas many years, began to feel he 
was growing old, and hearing from some of 
the natives- of the West India Islands that 
there was a land near, where, if you sailed up 
a certain river, there was a spring'which gave - 
perpetual youth to all who bathed in it, he 
started to seek for it, and landed on the banks 
of the St.John River, and sailed up the river 
in search of this famous spring. The whole 
country seemed so full of beautiful flowers he 
called it Florida, and dug a well at Mandarin, 
but he did not regain his youth. 


—— Two millions and a half toy drums are 
annually manufactured in Paris. * 
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TEA. 
BY CAROLINE L. SMITH. 


E will give our readers a few interesting 
facts related to us by a Chinese ‘gentle- 
man. -The discovery of the tea plant by the 
Chinese only dates back about fourteen hun- 
dred.years, and the trade was confined to that 
region until comparatively a recent date. In 
1669, only about one hundred and forty-eight 
pounds were sent to England, but in 1859 they 
had increased to eighty-five million pounds; 
in 1840. the shipment to the United States was 
seven million pounds. It only costs’ about 
twelve cents a pound to raise tea in China, 
labor is.so cheap. Children earn from four 
to five cents a day, and the best worker does 
not receive more than ten cents. The tea is 
brought to the merchant in bamboo baskets. 
He pays from fifteen to twenty dollars per 
picul; which equals one hundred and thirty- 
three and one third pounds. It is then sorted 
by: women and children, and each grade is 
packed by itself in chests or baskets, the first 
to export, the latter for home use. 

Tea in China means black tea unless gretn 
is specially designated. Itis still a disputed 
point whether black ‘and green teas are the 
same species. The Chinese gentleman’s opin- 
ion was, they were branches of the same vari- 
ety — black or :green according to the locali- 
ties where they grow. If a seed of black tea 
be planted in the green tea region, a few gen- 
erations will make them both alike. If there 
is a greater demand for black tea, green tea 
can be turned into black, but black cannot be 
madé green. Green tea Obtains its bluish 
cast from Prussian blue; but it is used in such 
small quantities as to be harmless. The 
average yield of a tea plant is about twenty 
ounces. The plants live from twenty to thirty 
years.. Tea is drank pure, and without cream 
or sugar, in China. There is a very choice 
kind grown only on the tops of mountains. 
It'is used solely by the highest class, as it costs 
twenty dollars an: ounce, and only ten or fif- 
teen piculs ‘are produced in a year. They have 
a small teapot of an inch in diameter and 
an inch and a half high. ‘A’-pinch of this 
precious tea is: put into it, and twenty drops 
of water turned on to it; it isthen ready 
to sip. 

It would be very-intoxicating:to drink much ; 
even the taste: of 'a sip remainsin the mouth: 
for hours after the'‘tea has'evaporated. Some 
very choice teas cost in China sixteen dollars 
apound. The proper way to prepare tea is, 
to first heat your teapot, then put in your tea 
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and ‘pour ‘boiling water upon it. Tea shoula 
never be boiled. The lower classes in China 
use the tea stalks. The seeds are the size of 
a small cherry. From those not used fn 
planting an oil is expressed; and used for a 
pomatum and for cooking. 

Black tea is called pecco, or white-haired 
tea, orange pecco (highest fragrance), red 
plum blossoms, and dragon’s whiskers. Hung 
Foo, or common tea, is made valuable by 
labor. Our English breakfast tea is:of this 
kind. Green tea is classed under the names 
of gunpowder, imperial, hyson, and other 
well-known names. Oolong is known by a 
Chinaman as black dragon tea, and ranks 
high, being a black tea with a green tea flavor. 
The younger the leaves the choicer will be 
the tea. The importers: order their. teas 
through a-tea-taster. The tea-taster is long- 
lived, and the Chinese are proverbially heal- 
thy. Tea, as a beverage, cheers and invig- 
orates, but does not inebriate. Most of our 
teas are injured by long conveyance afid-sea 
air. They are liable to have a mouldy taste to 
one who has drank them in their freshness. 
The so-called Japanese tea is chiefly prepared 
by Chinese workmen, but the Japanese are 
learning to cultivate the herb. 





—— WHEN the first embassy from the King 
of Great Britain to the Emperor of China 
reached Pekin, it was found that the ¢_aperor 
was at his palace at Zhehol, in Tart .cy. From 
Pekin to Zhehol there was a good road for 
general traffic, and parallel to this the em- 
peror had a private way of his own, kept in 
the highest order by the soldiers.. All the 
way from the capital imperial hotels were 
erected at certain distances, expressly for the 
use of the emperor and his court, as the em- 
peror never condescended to pass the night, 
or even to take refreshment, at the house of a 
subject, although the palaces of some of the 
viceroys were little inferior to his own. 


-—— THE bamboo appears to have had much 
to do in keeping China quiet and obedient for 
many centuries. The viceroy, we are told, 
bamboos the mandarins,; the mandarins bam- 
boo their inferior officers, and these in their 
turn bamboo-the common people; the hus- 
band bamboos the wife, andthe father his 
son, even when of mature-age.: “ Of a surety,” 
exclaims an old traveller, ‘‘there is no such 
country for stick as Cathay; here men are 
always beating or being beaten.” af 
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THE VISIONS OF FREEDOM. 
A NATIONAL ALLEGORY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — GLORIA, Goddess of Free- 
dom; RusBina, her Counsellor of War; 
SERENA, her Counsellor of Peace; QuEEN 
Mas of Dreamland; Drowsa, OBLIVIA, 
Somna, SootHa, Dream Spfirits ; ART, IN- 
pustryY, Music, PLenty, SERENA’s AZtend- 
ants; REVENGE, Discorp, CRUELTY, and 
HATRED, RuBina’s Attendants. Action sup- 
posed to have occurred in Dreamland. Green 


Bank, c. Behind this a small Platform 
about six inches high. Chorus seated rR. and 
L. of Stage. 


Opening Chorus. Air, “‘ The Quiet Night.” 
Slumber o’er earth is sending 
Its realm of sweet repose; 
The stream of life, rest-tending, 
In peace through Dreamland flows; 
Where waiting and caressing, 
With varied visions blessing, 
Dream Spirits vigils keep; 
Dream Spirits vigils keep; 
Their vigils keep, their vigils keep. 


(As the Chorus closes, enter, R., DROWSA and 
OBLIVIA; L., SOMNA and SOOTHA; ¢hen, R., 
QUEEN Mas, who stands C.) 


Queen Mab. Spirits of Dreamland, once 

again we meet, 

Our round of nightly revel to repeat. 

O’er earth when locked in sleep’s warm, close 
embrace; 

Since time began, the genius of. our race 

Has had the power fearlessly to sway 

The visionary sceptre all obey. 

The mighty monarch, who with tyrant frown, 

Upholds the burden of his weighty crown; 

The fierce-browed warrior who relentless slays, 

And, bathed in blood, ‘his vows to Moloch 
pays; 

Haughty and lowly, powerful and weak, 

Under mysterious spells our guidance seek. 
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Sweet sister spirits, Dreamland opens wide, 
Yet Justice guards it well on every side: 
Over the pure we rosy visions throw, 
Around the base a sea of troubles flow. 
Ere forth you glide to ply your happy arts, 
Your Queen would learn the secrets of your 
hearts ; ; 
Who hie to sport, with mischievous intent, 
And who on graver ministries are bent. 
Sootha. I’ve an old miser under watchful 
care, 
With sordid soul, of generous impulse bare, 
Who nightly feasts, with avaricious eyes, 
Where treasured gold in rare profusion lies; 
Who revels o’er his fast-increasing store, 
Chuckles with glee, yet wistful sighs for 
more. 
Starvation’s image in a den so bare, 
It seems a fit abode for dark despair. 
Into his sleep I glide, disturb his rest, 
Rattle his treasure, till, with fear possest, 
As frightful visions thick and thicker press, 
He trembling wakes his idol to caress. 
Oblivia. Fair Queen, a toiling student I 
enchain, 
And with my art refresh his weary brain; 
Up Wisdom’s heights I lead him by the hand, 
And show him visions of the promised land; 
Fair fields of learning spread before his gaze’; 
For him the realm of science set ablaze; 
Ope Fame’s grand temple, Honor’s scroll un- 
roll, 
And tell the triumphs of the trusting soul, 
Till hope reanimates the wasting fire 
With earnest zeal and conquering desire. 
Somna. I guard a trusting maiden, young 
and fair, 
Whom Love has tangled in his silken snare; 
Spread rosy dreams amid her sleeping hours, 
And lead her captive through a land of flowers ; 
Adorn her hero with true manly pride, 
And of the future ope the portal wide, 
While smiles of pleasure o’er her sweet face 
creep, 
And blissful words betray her secret deep. 
With rare delight her day-dreams I repeat, 
And make her young life’s round of love com’ 
plete. 
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Drowsa. O, I’ve a task, fair Queen, will 
love secure. 
Last night I visited, with visions pure, 
A weary mother, who, for many a day, 
Watched o’er the cradle where her dear babe 
lay 
Wasting with fever, till the unseen Hand 
Took it in kindness to a better land. 
Long has she mourned its loss, with wakeful 
eyes, 
Fast-falling tears, low, sad, and bitter cries. 
Last night she slept, and then, in vision’s 
charms, 
I crept, and laid her babe within her arms. 
Content she rested, with a smile so sweet, 
I go to-night this comfort to repeat. 
Queen Mab. Your zeal, industrious spirits, 
we applaud; 
Your chosen missions meet with full accord; 
Yet for this night we, have a task so grand, 
Your Queen would all your energies command. 
Somna. We wait your pleasure, 
Oblivia. All our arts employ, 
Drowsa. Set us what tasks you will, 
Sootha. We'll serve with joy. 
Queen Mab. Thanks, sisters! Toourcon- 
fidence draw near, 
And list our secret with attentive ear. 
Freedom's fair goddess, Gloria, in doubt, 
Her fair Republic, restless roams about, 
Seeking a talisman to life prolong, 
And make her youthful charge wax brave and 
strong. 
Close at her side Rubina, — crafty maid, — 
Whose fire-lit eyes gloat over War’s dread 
trade, 
Plies her bold speech, unchecked by fear of 
frown, 
Counselling deeds of conquest and renown; 
While calm Serena, long-to Peace allied, 
Whose gentle influence stretches far and wide, 
Recounts the glories of a land at rest, 
With sterling Industry's rich harvests blest. 
Wavering betwixt the gentle and the bold, 
By turns rebellious, and by turns controlled, 
Poor Gloria wanders long, in dire distress, 
Which counsellor to choose her realm to 
bless. 
Old Custom gives to us prophetic power, 
To guide by vision in the trying hour. 
And so to-night, o’er Gloria’s doubting heart, 
Fair sister spirits, we will ply our art, 
Lure her to Dreamland, and in phantom light 
Illume her path, and guide her to the right. 
Stand close! she comes! the light winds bear 
along 
The martial burden of her triumph song. 
(Retire, and form behind bank.) 
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Chorus. Air, “ Love of Country.” 


Blest is the land where Freedom rears, 
"Neath heaven's blue arching dome 
For Labor’s sons of every clime, 
Her proud and happy home! 
Beyond the reach of tyrant rule, 
Free are the hands we raise! 
Onward we move, with joyous song 
Of thankfulness and praise. 
Blest is the land, &c. 


Enter, L., GLoria, attended by RusBIna, 
and SERENA, followed by Attendants. 


c. GLORIA. 


RUuBINA. SERENA. 


‘syuvpuayp 2 
*‘squnpuayy 


Gloria. Yes, mine, all mine, this bounte- 
ous land, 
So rich in varied blessings that command 
Homage from all. The mighty of the earth 
Must stoop to thee, O land of lowly birth! 
Thy mountains rise in majesty and pride; 
In royal state thy valleys open wide; 
Thy broad, expansive waters, spreading free, 
Embrace the bosom of the mother sea. 
Out of a fruitful earth thy harvests rise; 
Out leaps the golden ‘ore with glad surprise! 
Over thy broad domains, with ceaseless hum, 
Labor’s grand armies ever conquering come, 
While rare Invention opes its secret heart, 
And Genius rears its monumental art! 
O, land of promise! Gloria’s inmost prayer 
Could ask no more than thy fair fate to share. 
Sweet counsellors, let Wisdom quick contrive 
Some plan this happy state to keep alive. 
Rubina. Anation’s life, fair mistress, action 
craves; 
Cold, sluggish apathy the blood enslaves. 
Renown’s the rock on which to rear a state. 
Rubina’s counsel is for conquest straight. 
Gloria. Conquest, Rubina! Thine’s a 
sorry jest. 
We have no quarrels; friends with all we rest. 
Rubina. Ay; but to win renown, with fair 
excuse, 
Strike at the shadow of some old abuse 
Among our neighbors; or, with slight pa 
rade 
Of justice, boldly on their borders raid. 
Quick to revenge, their warlike hearts up- 
spring, — 
‘To arms! to arms!” they cry. 
ons ring; 
On us they march, a fast-increasing band, 


Their weap- 
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Till in the confines of our realm they stand. 
‘* Quick! to repel invasion!” then our cry; 
Alarming signals flash out fierce and high. 
From east and west, from north and south, 

outpour 
The sons of Freedom, in their strength secure. 
Drive back the foe; in turn invade their fold; 
Until their fate victoriously we hold. 


Gloria. And then— 
Rubina.° And then, boldly for ransom 
claim 


A portion of their realm in Freedom’s name. 

Gloria. What says Serena? 

Serena. *Tis a crafty plot, 
And full of wickedness. I like it not. 
Freedom’s a name too sacred to infold 
A hungering appetite for greed and gold. 
What conquest gains is ne’er enriched by toil; 
Ensanguined earth is but a sterile soil. 
Rubina’s counsel, and her bold device, 
Would purchase glory at a bloody price. 

Rubina. Serena, pause! thou hast no right 

to frown, 

With thy cold-hearted words, my counsel 
down. 

No crafty plot I weave to bring disgrace, 

But lofty plans to glorify the race. 

Let War once set his standard in the field, 

With strength and valor blazoned on his 
shield, 

The roar of cannon and the clash of steel, 

Shall glad the nation with triumphant peal, 

And strong and mighty conquerors enroll 

Heroic deeds on her historic scroll. 

Serena. While o’er the land the blood of 

her dear sons — 

Conquest’s sad recompence — in horror runs. 

Forbear, Rubina. Gracious mistress, Might 

Should ever wield its strong arm for the Right. 

Let not Rubina’s counsel carry weight, 

Lest angry discord rend your lofty state. 

Rubina. Insult again — 

Gloria. Nay, nay, Rubina. Pause; 
Thou hast had ample time to urge thy cause. 
With patience curb a while thy fiery mood; 
We'll ponder well thy influence for good. — 
Speak thou, Serena. Canst thou find release 
For our perplexity in ways of peace? 

Serena. Ay, Peace, fair mistress, is the 

fount of health, 
Whence flow the streams of happiness and 
wealth 


That bless a nation. In its waters fair, 


Drowned are the pangs of life-corroding care; 
Cheered and refreshed is Duty’s faithful heart, 
In Labor’s trials strong to take its part. 

O, happy Gloria! o’er this blest domain, 
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Its power can bless thy state with bright re- 
nown, 

And deck with radiant gems thy royal crown. 

Let not bold War thy quiet glades invade, 

To ruthless revel in thy marts of trade, 

Affront thy people with its thundering peal, 

And grind the harvests ’neath its iron heel; 

For Peace is mighty to achieve all ends, 

And highest good with grandest triumph 
blends. 

Rubina. Ignoble toil, Serena, grovels low, 
And on the race no glory can bestow. 


Serena. Toil is the power that tears the 
rock away, 
And brings rare jewels to the light of day. 
Rubina. *Tis base! 
Serena. ’Tis noble! 
Gloria. Silence, I entreat! 


Counsel is vain when angry passions meet. 

In patience we have heard; in patience wait, 

’Till we have pondered on this strange debate, 

And made our choice. Anon we'll make it 
known. 

Await our pleasure. We would be alone. 


(Repeat Chorus. ‘‘ Blest is the Land,” &c.) 
And march off, R., RuBINA and Attendants, 
L., SERENA and Attendants. GLORIA sits on 
bank. 

Gloria. O, doubting heart! the battle to 
repeat, 

Within thy depths Content and Conquest meet. 

Upon the field where Conscience sitsenthroned. 

One must be victor crowned, and one disowned, 

When Wisdom all its arguments hath plied, 

Thou, judge impartial, must the case decide. 

Upon thy fiat hangs a nation’s fate: 

Give me the power to make my people great. 


Song. Air, ‘‘O, come ye into the Summer 


Woods.” 


Queen Mab and Dream SpHirits. 
O, sink you into soft Slumber’s arms; 
There dwelleth no annoy; 
There freely rove the Dreamland sprites, 
And sweet rest is full of joy. 
Gloria. (Slowly sinks to rest, speaking 
softly, with closed eyes.) 
Soft, drowsy spirits o’er my senses creep, 
And bear me captive to the realm of sleep. 


Song, continued. 


We'll spread for you, in phantom light, 
That plainly you may know, 
The woes of dreadful warfare, 
The joys from peace that flow. 
O, sink you, &c. 





With Peace thy minister forever reign. 





Queen Mab. (Comes front of bank and 
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kneels ; SoOMNA and OBLIVIA come down, R. ; 

Drowsa and Soorna, L.) 

* Ay, sink to sleep, fair goddess. Healthy rest 

From weighty care shall ease thy troubled 
breast; 

Prophetic visions o’er thy senses roll, 

To guide to just result thy struggling soul. 

Rubina comes with treason in her tread, 

To crafty acts by false ambition led. 


Enter Rupina, R. She passes behind bank, 
and standsc., looking downatGuoria. Then 
enter, R., CRUELTY and HATRED, who pass to 
L., Discorp azd REVENGE, who stand R. 


RuBINA. 
Gtoria, on Bank. 
QUEEN Mas, &neeling. 
Discorp. HATRED. L. 
Somna. SoorHa. 
REVENGE. CRUELTY. 
OBLIVIA. DrRowsa. 


Rubina. 
lies, 
The mighty goddess who all earth defies, 
The slave of sleep. Relinquished the com- 
mand 
Which sways the fortune of her chosen land; 
The gleaming crown on her majestic brow 
But serves as symbol of her bondage now. 
Should I but snatch it from her pillowed head, 
Rubina rules, and Freedom’s host is led 
Instant to conquest. *Tis a glorious aim. 
Speak, you who wait, have I your free ac- 
claim? 
Discord. Quick! snatch the crown, and I 
will hie away 
To boldly with the meaner passions play; 
Quicken your hosts with feverish desire, 
With love of anarchy their bosoms fire. 
Pause not, but on the instant power assume, 
Discord will go before, and cry, ‘‘ Make room!” 
Cruelty. Ay, wearthe crown. Let war de- 
fiant move; 
Let me ’mid soft.and tender passions rove, 
Crushing and slaying, turning all to steel, 
Forged in the flame of fierce and_bitter zeal. 
Allegiance to thee Cruelty will’ give; 
Under thy triumphs will she grandly live. 
Hatred. Usurp the regal state, and I am 
free 
War’s stanch and sturdy champion to be. 
Warm blood I quicken with a thirsty hate, 
That nought but anarchy can satiate. 
Unto thy crown I full allegiance lend; 
Hatred by thee will ever stand as friend. 
Revenge. Success to Treason! At thy feet 
I lay 


In fetters bound all powerless she 
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My fond allegiance. Bid me quick array 

The fiercest passions. I will straightway 
prove 

My bold endeavor worthy of thy love. 

War is my idol; at its luring call 

Revenge is quick, and sure to conquer all. 

Rubina. O, glorious spirits! what you free 

accord, 

This grateful heart shall bless with rich re- 
ward. : 

Success is certain. I’ll no longer pause, 

But raise aloft the standard of our cause. 
(Takes crown from Gioria’s head.) 
The crown is mine. Rise, War, in triumph 

now; 
Gloria’s rare diadem is on my brow! 


TaBLEAv. ‘‘ The Crowning of War.” 


HATRED. RUBINA. Discorb. 
Gtoria, on Bank. 
QUEEN Mas. Soorua. 
CRUELTY. L. 
Drowsa. 


Somna. 
REVENGE. 
OBLIVIA. 


A Chord. Rusina places Crown on her head ; 
stands with her hands raised to the crown. 
Goria starts up, resting on one hand, her 
other hand raised to her brow, terror in her 
eyes. QUEEN MAB on her knees in front 
of bank, her hands clasped, resting in her 
lap, head thrown back. SomNa, R., and 
Soorua, L., 2” line with QUEEN Mas, crouch 
each with one hand on her shoulder, the other 
outstretched as though warding off danger. 

_ HATRED and DIscorD run R. and L. of Ru- 
BINA, each has hand on her waist, the other 
vaised in triumph. Drowsa falls at the 
Jeet of CRUELTY, L., her back to audience, 
her hands raised and clasped. CRUELTY 
looks down at her with right hand raised 
and clenched, as though about to strike. 
Ostivia falls at the feet of REVENGE, R., 
with outstretched arms, facing audience; 
REVENGE seizes her hands, bends her back, 

* and looks into her face. Expressions of ter- 
vor on the faces of the Dream Spirits and 
Guioria; triumph in those of RuBINa and 
her Attendants. Soft music until the at- 
tention of the audience is fastened on the 
picture, then 


Chorus. Air, ‘Soldier's Chorus.” 


Glory and fame for the free and bold;- 
War's red banner let heroes unfold, 
Boldly advancing to win renown, 

Ay, eager to fight, and ready to guard Rubi- 





na’s crown. 
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Semz-Chorus. 


Who lack courage to dare in the front of fight, 


With Conquest before and the foe in sight? 


Semit-Chorus. 


Who would falter orturn when glory and fame 
Their bright laurels press, and with victory 


bless, 
In War’s mighty name? 


Chorus. 
Glory and fame, &c. 
Rubdbina. 
afar; 
The land of Freedom is the realm of War. 


Repeat Chorus, *‘Glory and fame,” &c., and 
extt, R., RuBina, followed by REVENGE, 
HATRED, Discorp, and Cruetty. As the 
music ceases, QUEEN MAB and the Dream 


Spirits resume their places at back of bank. 


Gloria. 
sest, 
Powerless to rise my rightful crown to wrest. 
Queen Mab. Now, fair Serena, let thy loy- 
al heart 
The treasures of its secret depths impart. 
Sisters, the spell prolong with slumber’s chain ; 
Bind the fair goddess to her dreams again. 


Rubina false, and I by sleep pos- 


Song, QUEEN MaB and Dream Sfirits. 
Air, “ The Image of the Rose.” 
Come, Sleep, on drowsy pinions flying, 
Fair Gloria lull to sweet repose. 

The land of dreams around her lying, ° 
To charm her senses brightly glows. 
There peaceful visions, soft, entrancing, 
In changeful measures sport and play. 

Sleep, by thy magic power advancing, 
Within thy arms bear her away. 
Magical Sleep, bear her, bear her, O, bear her 
away. 


As the song proceeds, the Dream Spirits and 
QUEEN Mas slowly exeunt, R., SERENA and 
Attendants. Music, with a Lyre; INDus- 
TRY, with a distaf’; PLENTY, with a horn 
of plenty; and ArT, with a pallet and 
brushes, appear, L., when the music ceases. 
SERENA stands C., looking down at GLoria, 
her Atiendants.t. The implements carried 
by the Attendants should be made of flowers, 
if possible. 

Bank. 

SERENA. 

L. 


x 





Up and away; the tocsin sounds 
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bless 
Serena’s faithful heart with warm caress; 
Let not vain Conquest flatter and deceive; 
Bid restful Peace at once thy doubts relieve ; 
Bending in homage to thy royal sway, 
Strong to achieve and zealous to obey, 
She sues for favor: bid her journey wide, 
Prosperity to sow on every side. 
She pleads in love: receive her earnest prayer, 
And of thy love bestow a generous share. 
Industry. Hear her, great goddess, ready 
to inthrall 
True-hearted worth, I wait her cheery call. 
With brain and muscle ceaselessly I play, 
Opening new harvests to the light of day. 
Contentment, life’s warm, sweet, and better 
part, 
Industry thrones in Labor’s thrifty heart. 
Plenty. List to her prayer, O Gloria! 
elate 
To fill the treasure-house of wealth I wait; 
At her command the harvest shall outpour, 
To deck thy chosen land from shore to shore. 
Warmed in the lovelight of her peaceful 
eyes, 
Plenty, fruit-freighted shall luxurious rise. 
Art. Grant her fond wish, fair goddess, 
and I twine 
Into thy reign, with rare and grand design, 
All that pen, brush, and chisel can achieve, 
Thy weighty cares to lighten and relieve. 
Gigantic Genius bends a willing knee, 
When Art, by Peace, to triumph is set free. 
Music. Hear her, fair goddess, and I joy- 
ous soar 
Pezans of thankfulness and praise to pour 
In bounteous song. Thy proud and happy 
reign 
Shall be the burden of my glad refrain. 
Religion’s anthems swell with large increase 
When Music rises at the call of Peace. 
Serena. Dost hear, my mistress? All the 
graces meet 
In rny behalf thy favor to entreat. 
Grant me thy love, and beautiful and grand 
Shall be the labors of this gifted band. 


All 


Enter RuBINA, R., and her Attendants. 


Rubina. Thou suest for love, Serena, all 
too late: : 

Gloria has parted with her high estate. 

I sued for power, defied the royal frown, 

} Played with bold hand, and won the regal 
crown. 

Serena. The crown upon thy head! 
bitter woe. 

O’er a fair land relentlessly shall flow. 


O, 
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Serena. Genius of Freedom, in thy visions 
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Must I relinquish all my dreams of bliss? 
Do I deserve such recompense as this? 
Rubina. Check thy bold speech, Serena! 
Get thee hence! 
Thy piteous pleading is a rash offence 
Against our state! 

Serena. Rash Rubina, hold! 
Peace by thy sway can never be controlled. 
Thou hast usurped the guidance of a race 
Who shrink in terror from thy brazen face. 
Thou hast with treachery obtained a crown; 
Serena quails not at a wicked frown. 
Traitress — 

Rubina. Defied by thee! At once away! 
Rubina rules, and can relentless slay. 

Thy power is crushed; Serena now must 
cease 

The fickle glow of enervating Peace. 

With all the sprites that compass thee about, 

From Freedom’s realms I boldly drive thee 
out. 

War's mighty reign begins — 


(Groria rises quickly, steps between, and 
snatches the crown from Rusina’s head.) 


Gloria. False one, ’tis o’er! 
Flaunt thy fierce mien in our domain no more. 
Thy rude assaults of recklessness and pride, 
Fame, glory, and renown, in scorn deride. 
Thou hast no charms the noble to inthrall; 
No knightly hearts obey thy martial call 
When Conquest beckons. Here, within the 
realm, 

Be thou content to Treason overwhelm 

With mighty force. Fate binds thee to our 
side; 

Henceforth thou watchful guard, and we will 
guide. 


(Waves her hand; Rusina and her Attend- 
ants retire to back of stage, L. GLORIA 
passes behind bank, and stands.) 


By vision hath our sleep been girt about, 

And happy wake we, free from anxious doubt. 

Our choice ’twixt War and Peace we here re- 
veal, 

And stamp the fiat with our royal seal. 

Approach, Serena. Love thou dost desire. 


(SERENA stands near C.) 


Thou hast all charms affection to inspire — 
Heart, warm with honesty and generous zeal; 
Brain, strong to contrive and mighty to reveal ; 
Soul, full of teeming virtues. All outflow, 


Blessings of Peace and Love to free bestow. 
Henceforth to guide us by thy loving arts, 
We crown thee sovereign in our heart of 
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TabLeau. The Crowning of Peace. 
Dream Spirits. Attendants. 
QuEEN Mas. RuBINA. 
Groria. 
Bank. 
INDUSTRY. SERENA. ART. 

Music. PLENTY. 

R. L. 


SERENA sits on Bank, c., facing Audience, 
hands folded across her breast. GLORIA 
stands behind her, placing the Crown upon 
her head. InpustRY R. of SERENA, seated 
on Bank, facing r., Distaff in her left hand 
vesting against shoulder. ART in the same 
position L. of SERENA, facing L., with pal- 
let tn her left hand. Music kneeling tn 
Jront of Art, facing Audience, playing 
upon Lyre. PLENTY kneeliug on right knee, 
Sront of INpusTRY, outpouring her Horn 
of Plenty. Rusia L., back, with her At- 
tendants grouped behind her. QUEEN MAB 
enters R. with her Dream Spirits, and group 
R. back. Appropriate Music. Then Cho- 
rus. Air. EHichberg’s “ National Hymn.” 


On thee, O Freedom, grand and great! 
In confidence we lean, 

Our land to bless, with fond caress, 
Of Happiness serene. 

To hail thy crowning, gentle-Peace, 
Let Music joyous soar, 

While harvests wave and blessings lave 
Thy realm from shore to shore. 


‘(Refeat.) 


Nots. All the tunes used in this Allegory, with the sin- 
gle exception of Eichberg’s “National Hymn” (which is 
published in sheet form), are from ‘‘ The Grammar School 
Chorus,” which furnished the tunes for ‘‘The Revolt of the 
Bees,” “The War of the Roses,” and “ Lightheart’s Pil- 
grimage,”” by the same author. Published by O. Ditson & 
Co., and sold by the Publishers of this Magazine. Price, 
$r.00. 


Curtain. 


——_~——_—— 


—— THE passion flower is a native of South 
America, and was unknown to Europe before 
the discovery of America. It received its 
name from the Jesuits who went as mission- 
aries to South America. They thought they 
discovered in the three pistils the representa- 
tion of the three nails with which our Saviour 
was nailed to the cross, in the five stamens 
the five wounds, and in the radiant purple 
nectary the representation of the rays that 
might be supposed to have surrounded his 





hearts. 





head when he expired on the cross. 
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HARVEST HOME. 
BY F. H. UNDERWOOD.* 


N older countries, where traditions of Ar- 
cadian days still linger, and where the 
beauty and freshness of the world’s youth are 
not wholly lost, there is an annual festival of 
Harvest Home. It is when the last wain of 
wheat sheaves has been gathered by the family 
of sun-browned reapers, or the last load of 
golden fruit, or the last hampers of purple 
grapes from the vineyard. The pictures of such 
scenes are familiar. You remember the gay 
peasant in front, guiding the slow oxen as 
they sway their garlanded horns. His sister 
upon the cart, whose graceful figure crowns the 
group, is thrumming a zittern. Boys, whose 
ruddy faces glow beneath their ivy crowns, 
trip along the grassy path, their bare feet 
keeping time to the music. The patriarch 
and his white-capped dame follow, while stout- 
armed damsels on either hand poise on their 
heads baskets of fruits and flowers, with an 
artless and inimitable grace. 

We look on such a picture, whether in the 
verse of the poet or on the canvas of the 
painter, with a strong feeling of sympathy; 
and we almost forget that in our age of steam 
and electricity, our age of toil and worry, our 
age of scheming and falseness, such a scene 
of content is as impossible for us as the return 
of the innocence of Eden. 

But, though Yankee farmers do not dance 
on their way to their barns; though noisy 
machines and hireling labor have displaced 
the old bucolic classes; though our girls carry 
piles of architectural hair-work, rather than 
picturesque flower-baskets, on their heads, we 
yet have a season of corresponding pleasure, 
a season of thankfulness and of honest pride, 
an intellectual Harvest Home, not so simple 
or tranquil as the one just sketched, but still 
beautiful, suggestive, and full of tender asso- 
ciations to thoughtful men. 

The school is the glory of New England, 
and the annual festival of its graduates is our 
dear land’s Harvest Home. We do not raise 





* Opening Address at the Annual Festival (1873) given by 
the City of Boston to its school graduates. 





wheat; our vineyards are few; the luxuriance 
of a southern or a western harvest we do 
not know. 


“ Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky.” 


This, therefore, is our festival. Here have 
come our faithful husbandmen and their hand- 
maidens, and they come rejoicing. These 
beautiful rows of animated faces; these lines 
of white, flecked with colors that bewilder the 
vision like a brilliant figure in a kaleidoscope; 
and these sober-suited but eager and ingenu- 
ous boys, — these are our fruits. Therefore it 
is that on this day they come in gay attire, 
that the poor man’s darling has her ribbon or 
sash, — saved, perhaps, from scanty earnings, 
—and that rich and poor meet on common 
ground. Therefore it is that we meet with 
exhilarating music and under arches of flow- 
ers. 

Masters and teachers, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, I congratulate you upon the results 
of your labors. Yours is among the highest 
of human pursuits, highest in dignity as in 
responsibility. You will be blessed in the 
consciousness of having done your duty, and 
blessed in the grateful memories of thousands 
of children. 

I congratulate you, pupils, upon reaching 
this period in your course of scholarship. You, 
as well as your teachers, have earned a respite 
from study. You can leave the hot and dusty 
town, and enjoy the coolness of the mountains, 
the woods, or the sea-shore. You come here 
decorated with the ribbon of an order as noble 
and significant as any founded by king or 
kaiser. Your diploma admits you—though 
only as neophytes—into the great order of 
learning; an order not established on ancient 
privilege, nor sprung from a courtier’s jest, 
nor from a successful crime; an order of seek- 
ers after truth; an order whose future is with- 
out limit, whose founder is God. Do not for- 
get your high privileges. While you do your 
part in the world’s work, begin the formation 
of intellectual habits that will be your solace in 
age and adversity, and which alone can give 
the needed grace to worldly success. 
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ALT POINT arrives at a most extraordi- 
nary conclusion in regard to the Hunter’s 
Camp rebus. He says, ‘‘The answer which 
took the prize contained one hundred and 
eighty-four ‘answers,’ ninety-seven of which 
were correct. Now, I sent ninety-seven ‘an- 
swers,’ eighty-seven of which were correct. 
Therefore the winner’s average per cent. was 
about fifty-three, while mine was about eighty- 
six.” The term ‘average per cent.” does not 
apply, since only one relation in each case is 
considered. We grant that Salt Point gets a 
larger per cent. of correct answers compared 
with the whole number sent; but this has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. The 
prize was offered for the first correct answer, 
or failing of this, for the most correct one. It 
would have made no difference if the winner 
had sent a million answers, or only ninety- 
seven. The prize belongs to the one who sent 
the greatest number of correct answers, with- 
out regard to any other consideration. On 
Salt Point's principle, if any one had sent 
only ten answers, and nine of these had been 
right, he would have obtained an ‘ average 
per cent.” of ninety, and thus beaten him of 
Syracuse. Doubtless a thousand of the com- 
petitors were reasonably sure of ten correct 
answers, and if they sent no more, they would 
have obtained one hundred per cent. Salt 
Point is too sensible a fellow to believe in any 
such logic. — Letter bag closed; head work 
next month. 


KaTs AND SKWIRRELS.— To the conun- 
drum in the July number we have scores of 
answers, most of which are twelve kats, and 
several two kats. Doubtless twelve kats is 
the correct answer, and Charles L. Greene, 
of Waltham, was the first to send. it, and is 
entitled to one copy of last year’s Almanac. 
Arthur I. Fonela differs from us on the squir- 
rel question, and we print his logic: ‘‘ The 
man goes around the places on the tree where 








the squirrel was, but not around the squirrel. 
To illustrate: take a straight stick, and a short 
distance from one end put a pin through for a 
pivot; then let the short end of the stick rep- 
resent the squirrel, and the long end the man, 
and the pivot the tree; then, if the man can 
go arotind the squirrel, the long end can go 
around the short end of the stick, for the man, 
the tree, and the squirrel, ‘according to the 
puzzle, form a straight line.” 

Precisely so; but the tire of a wheel — 
which is the end of the stick — must go around 
everything within its own circumference. The 
long end of the stick does go around the short 
end. Does the short end move as fast as the 
long end? If not, why not? We inserted 
the ‘‘kat” question as a joke. If C. W. M. 
had sent the answer to his question we might 
have considered it suitable to publish. 


Quit. Driver rises to explain, in answer 
to an inquiry from a subscriber, and remarks 
that the men who make the best wrenches this 
side of Jordan are Messrs. Lorinc Cogs 
& Co., of NEw WorcESTER, Mass. — not 
Cole, as printed before. 


Our ArTisT also rises to explain, and we 
insert her note: To Mara I rise to explain 
that the excellent rebus in relation to Balaam’s 
ass was lost, and I drew it from memory. 
As the quotation was not familiar to me, I did 
not do it or Mara justice, for which I can but 
express my regrets. The genuine is so similar 
to the ungenuine that it has not been deemed 
‘advisable to repeat. L. B. HUMPHREY. 


Tue Prize Resus. — We have several let- 
ters from disappointed Hunter’s Campers, 
which we shall send to the committee, two of 
whom meke the objection which Salt Point 
has raised, and to which we have replied in 
another column. The writer of the elegant 
note for Miss Emily would certainly be justi- 
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fied in his conclusions if the premises were 
correct, but they are not. One of the condi- 
tions of the prize was, that every solution 
should contain the analysis of the names of 
the birds. We opened every letter and filed 
the answers. Nearly every one contained the 
required analysis. The committee threw out 
all solutions in which the terms of the offer 
were not fully complied with. The commit- 
tee did not care a straw who got the prize, 
and awarded it to one who was entirely un- 
known and unheard of till the decision was 
reached. We must say to the ‘‘Old Boy,” as 
we said to Salt Point, the Jroportion of cor- 
rect answers had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, though if we had offered the prize 
in that way it would have been all right. 


AMATEUR CONVENTIONS. — We have re- 
ceived invitations to attend three amateur 
_conventions in June and July —the Califor- 
nia, the Southern, and the Eastern A. P. As- 
sociations, to be held respectively in Santa 
Cruz, California, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
New York city. We should be particularly 
delighted to drop in upon the California con- 
vention, but it would hardly pay to cross the 
continent for the purpose, though we cherish 
the hope of grasping the hands of our Pacific 
friends at no very distant day. Not less would 
it be a pleasure to us to meet our Southern 
amateurs, some of whom are very bright 
young men, and make very brilliant little 
papers. Our eastern friends we have met and 
loved, and nothing but the press of public 
duties prevents us from joining them in New 
York city, and celebrating the Fourth with 
them. But all the conventions have our best 
wishes for their success, and all the amateurs 
for their future prosperity and happiness. 
FLATTERY. — Lizzie A. writes, ‘‘I shall 
not say what I think of the Magazine, for I 
suppose you are so steeped in flattery that 
what little I might say would only be a drop 
in the bucket.” We assure Lizzie that we are 
not a bit proud, amd speak to common people 
as usual. We are not ‘steeped in flattery,” 
and we do not print a thousandth part of the 
praise which is bestowed upon us, even by 
nice little girls like Lizzie, who, however, 
says she can’t get along without the Maga- 
zine, and renews her subscription. ’ 
Younc Printers. — Howard I. Ireland says, 
‘*We have an amateur printing office in Cam- 
den, N. J., in which all the work is done by 
boys and girls. We have the largest job press 
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in the city, — ‘ The Universal,’ — and about a 
thousand dollars worth of type. It is in a 
very flourishing condition.” Who tells big 
stories about the boys and girls? 


Texas. — Tommy Toppleton — not the 
original Tommy, but one who took his name 
from the Lake Shore Series, and has been 
one of our head workers —sends us a very 
pleasant letter, from which we give an ex- 
tract: “I am now farming in earnest, and if 
crops are good shall clear a great deal of 
money at the end of the year. I have two 
negroes, with their families, working for me,_ 
and am tending thirteen acres of cotton my- 
self. This is the first year I have ever worked 
any, for I have been at school until now, and 
should still be there, but one of my eyes was 
injured, and I had to drop my studies. But 
as it is improving, I hope to be able to re- 
sume my studies next Christmas. I might 
tell you a great deal more about my farming, 
but I fear that Texas farming would not be 
interesting to you. I have always expected 
to be a lawyer, but have determined that I 
will commence planting on a large scale as 
soon as I get through college. I have a thou- 
sand acres of good land, and think that I can 
do better with it than by venturing into law.” 
Tommy is as sensible as he is enterprising. 
We should not dare to tell stories about such 
boys. 


Grammar. — T. asks whether “ Juneeleven,” 
or ‘‘June eleventh” is correct. We vote for 
the latter, because usage has sanctioned it, 
though it is evidently a contraction of June 
the eleventh. We do not think that French 
or German, usage is a standard for writing 
English. The French say Rue de Washing- 
ton, 149; but we put the number at the other 
end of the street. ‘‘ This is the prettier of the 
two,” is, undoubtedly, correct. We find this 
sentence in a book just published: ‘‘ Brooklyn 
is exactly opposite to New York city, on Long 
Island, with three quarters of a mile of river 
between the two. Until recently, the only 
means of going from one to the other has 
been by a ferry; but a bridge has been erected 
within the last ten years.” Will T. pass upon 
the grammar, without regard to the fact? 


KNiGHT’s SPRING. — Justitia sends a new 
puzzle under this name, which he found ina 
German paper— Over Land and Sea. It is 
new on this side of the ocean, and we shall 
use it, if possible. 
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ANSWERS FOR JUNE. 


104. Propeller. 105. M 
NAY 
MACON 
YOU 
N 
106. Wholesome. 107. 1. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 2. Be honest and you will 
be happy. 108. 1. Prospect. 2. Thin. 3. 
Client. 4. Osprey— Snip, Pier. 109. (A 
pine tree) (stand) (eth) (50=L one) (lion) 
(a bee) (leek) (N o’er TH) (urn) (hill) (and 
sleeps with IC surrounded) (withe S) (knot) 
(hat) (fall) (let H) (still) — 


A pine tree standeth lonely 
On a bleak, northern hill, 
And sleeps with ice surrounded, 
With snow that falleth still. 


110. (F in LAND)—Finland. 111. Time 
and tide wait for no man. 112. Lost time is 
never found. 113. (C on 0) — Connaught. 
114. 1. Leucothoe. 2. Adherbal. 3. Minuti. 
4. Bellona — Lams, Exta. 115. (C K) (roses 
in D's) (M) (burr) (eyes in JUNE) — Seek 
roses in December, ice in June. 116. 1. New- 
ark. 2. London. 3. Madrid. 4. Pekin. 5. 
Toronto. 6. Milan. 7. Easton. 117. (A D 
run) (card) (beak) (combs) (a bird on two 
hymns) (elf) (AND awl around hymn) — A 
drunkard becomes a burden to himself and 
all around him. 118. Markets. 119. Do your 
best and leave the rest. 120. (P’s R) — Pisa. 
121. 1. Capital. »2. Tom Twist. 3. Logo. 4. 
Ratan. 122. (Two SP arrows on the same 
ear of corn) (DO) (knot) (long RE MA in 
friends). 123. 1. Lager. 2. Emit. 3. Snug. 
4. Peek. 5. Trap. 6. Evil. 7. Deed. 124. Now 
or never. 125. Ernestus. 126. (Two) (ear) 
(nest) (a D) (S eye Re) (two) (XL) (of 2x5 = 
ten} (sets) (a man) delow (H) (eyes) (REAL) 
(Wort) (H in T) (Hes) (time) (a T) (I on of 
others) — Too earnest.a desire to excel often 
sets a man below his real worth in the esti- 
mation of others. 127. Birdlime. 128. (G o’er 








D on Ten)—Gordon, Tenn. 129. Ivanhoe. 
130. 1. Stoic. 2. Torpedo. 3. Ural. 4. Dot- 
terel. 5. Eagle. 6. Nothing. 7. Titmouse. 8. 
Sens. —STUDENTS, COLLEGES. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


162. My first is in bat, and also in ball. 

My second in draw, but is not in haul. 

My third is in*wheat, and also in oat. 

My fourth is in chin, but not in throat. 

My fifth is in near, but not in far. 

My sixth is in mast, and also in spar. 

Without my whole there’d be no schools, 

And throughout the world we'd all be fools. 
MIDGET. 


163. REBus. 


ail Es 


Tom Timbler 


DIAMOND Pvu2ZZLE. 

164. 1. A consonant. 2. A delineation of 
any part of the earth. 3. A kind of tree. 4, 
Acold portion of Europe. 5. A Scottish cloth. 
6. The final. 7. A consonant. 

Merry Mac. 


CHARADE. 
165. It is known, both far and near, 
That I have ears, but cannot hear; 
This may seem quite strange to you, 
But, nevertheless, it is too true. 
J. Butt. 





HEAD WORK. 


SQuaRE Worp. 
166. 1. A bird. 2. Comfort. 3. A continent. 
4. A king of Shakespeare. Gas Licur. 


| ALPHABET PuZzZzLE. 
167. 1. Which letter is the most inquisitive? 
2. Which has wings? 3. Which letters do lazy 
folks like? 4. Which letter do oxen know?) 
5. Which letters grow in the garden? 6. Which 
letter is often drunk? 7. Which letter is out 
of fashion? G. PowkLu. 


LETTER REBUS. 
169. XXUVIII. 


Cross-woRD ENIGMA. 


170. In night, not in day. 
In white, not in gray. 
In laugh, not in glee. 
In look, not in see. 


The whole is a tree. RUTHVEN. 


METAGRAM. 

172. First, I am an animal; change my 
head and I am a chain; again, and I am an 
article of furniture; again, and I am a story 
of fiction; again, and I am a part of a certain 
kind of a house. DoEsTICKs,. 


NUMERAL PuZZLE. 


TOOOO 5000100. RomuLus. 


173- 
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ENIGMA. 

174. Iam composed of fifteen letters. My 
12, 3, 6, 1 is relish; my 4, 15, 9, 14 is a vege- 
table; my 10, 11, 8, 5 is a sport; my 2, 13, 7 
is to strike. My whole is acknowledged by 
all to be the best magazine. Typo. 


175- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEsS. 


4 


DouBLE ‘ACROSTIC. 
Initials and finals something destructive 
and what it produces. 
176. 1. Belief. 2. A statue. 3. A boat race, 
4- Splendor. Jupiter STATOR. 


LETTER PuZZLE. 
177. Two M’s, two A’s, two R’s, and one G, 
Put them together and spell them for me. 


CHARADE. 


179. My first is greater than my whole; 
My second is to rent but not to be sold. 
Tommy ToPPLETON. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 2. A covering for 
4. A celebrated vessel. 5. 
7. A consonant. 
BusH Boy. 


180. 1. 
seed. 3. A guide. 
A fish. 6. To bind. 
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HE warm weather begins to tell upon our 
letter writers, for our pile of correspon- 
dence is considerably smaller than for several 
months past; but the number of letters is still 
large, and we have no space to spare. 
Resolute preserves reptiles by putting them 
in bottles and covering them with alcohol, 
which we doubt not will preserve them better 
than we can the puzzles he sends, for they are 
not quite up to the expenditure of spirit upon 
them. — One of S. A. B.’s cross-words will 
do, though he should not use proper names 
in the key words. — Trixie says we may count 
him a subscriber though we raise the price to 
five dollars; but his cross-word does not 
rhyme as it should. — Teddy’s letter puzzle 
will do. — Ernestus is rather a famous puz- 
zler, and his rebus goes to the artist. We in- 
tend to take the best, even if our head work- 
ers are jealous. — Doesticks’ metagram will 
do better than his rebuses or other matter. 
We take Tommy Toppleton’s charade, and 
give him a pigeon hole. — Tryx’s definitions 
are not good; he wants to edit a puzzle de- 
partment, and to hear from Ned Fun, Gil 
Blas, I. L. Try, and Tom Twist, Box 527, Le 
Roy, N. Y. — Gus Fitz uses proper names in 
his hiddens, and he does not form his dia- 
mond. — Romulus explains the railroad joke 
correctly, but we still think that ‘ hoist” 
won't do for “‘hurst;” we save the numeral 
puzzle. — Philo’s ‘‘s near ly ” won’t do, and 
the. ‘‘ over” spoils the proverb; we give him 
a pigeon hole. — McElroy don’t hit the mark 
this time.— Hiawatha’s letter puzzle shall 
take its chance. — A. L. Bany’s farmer will 
do. — Quill sends us “‘a first-rate notice,” and 
says the Magazine has no equal. Thanks! — 


Typo’s first rebus is good, but we can’t find 
the place, and we take the enigma. — We can- 
not print G. W.’s address as he sends it. — 
We save Napoleon’s first rebus, and thank 
him for his kind words. — We are glad to hear 
from Ruthven; we extend to him a cordial 








welcome, and we accept his matter. — We 
send Hannibal’s rebus to the artist. — Pencil 
Boy can obtain the information he wants at 
any bookstore ; Chapman’s drawing-books will 
do. —J. M. B.’s enigma is not within the rule. 

Merry Mac sends a correct diamond, which 
we take, and lots of other puzzles, which we 
don’t take. — Romulus again writes a very 
pleasant letter, and the artist shall see his 
first rebus. — ‘‘Sob” cannot be represented 
by a picture. — We can’t read J. H. Trundy’s 
name of Brattleboro’. — Louis Villian’s rebus, 
which is decidedly good, shall be used if we 
can. — Bluff City is informed that we do write 
another story for the Fireside Companion. 
We cannot answer the other question yet, but 
we are sorry we did not see the boys when 
we were out West. — Henry Weymouth will 
please read Pigeon Hole for May for the reason 
his request is not complied with. — Possibly 
White Knight makes a better use of his lance 
than of his dictionary, for ‘‘ necromantic” is 
not “tricky; ” so the knight cannot enter the 
lists this time. — Midget does not trouble us 
in the least degree, and we are particularly 
happy that Frank and she like the Magazine; 
we save the cross-word. 

G. Powell’s alphabet puzzle will do— if 
original. —We preserve Jupiter Stator’s double 
acrostic.— H. A. Ter, Davy Crockett’s real 
name was David Crockett, and he did not 
graduate at any college; his education was 
much neglected. — Southern Boy’s drop letter 
will answer. — Marion’s rebuses are mostly 
letters, but we take a diamond from the batch. 
— From Gas Light’s pile we take a word- 
square. —E. H. S. don’t make his letters plain 
enough in the drop letter, and we should be 
sure to get it wrong if we printed it. — E. 
Wilmurt has found a couple of errors which 
were misprints. The classical is not an enig- 
ma, but an acrostic. We save the anagrams. 
— Wide Awake has written a book called 
“Ned the Newsboy,” and as he writes very 
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well we have no doubt it is a good book, 
though we have not time to read it. —Tom 
Twist’s rebus, will pass muster. — We do not 
understand W. Miles’s address. — S. T. Rin- 
ga’s verse is too familiar, for the first two 
words would suggest the whole, and the cross- 
word is not correct.— We had to put ‘‘An 
Unlucky Chap” into the waste basket, where 
he will get warm in due time and be cured of 
his ‘* bashfullness.” — J. Bull’s auricular cha- 
rade is very clever, and we save it. — E. M. 
G.’s hiddens with invented proper names are 
not desired. — Percy Vere’s square-word will 
do if we have room for it. —Jaws’s letter rebus 
is good enough; so are others, but we can 
take but one. We do not remember what 
the corresponding club was, unless the mem- 
bers in different parts of the country wrote to 
each other. — We have no room for ‘‘ Cuba 
and Hayti.”— We cannot read C. H. S.’s 
figures, and we will not insert addresses in 
which mistakes may occur from the careless- 
ness of the writers. — The article on Lace, by 
A. C., is not wanted. — Unique’s enigma is 
so unique that we spare it. 

We send one of Frank’s rebuses to the 
artist. — We keep one of North Star’s dia- 
monds. — We plan it to preserve Planet’s let- 
ter rebus. — We do the same by Little Bob- 
tail’s odd fellows. —Sol V. It’s matter is a 
little antiquated. — Bush Boy’s diamond will 
do. — Nick’s poem is very good, but we have 
no room for it.—Ratan must “cut stick,” 
for his cross-word is too long, and we shall 
be obliged to subject it to a temperature 
greater than that of Oil City. — Breck asks 
two questions which we cannot answer here. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Red Jake, Lock 
Box 13, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. (fun). —J. 
H. Subers, 1006 Melon Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (painting and drawing). —H. C. Munroe, 
105 West Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(stamps, eggs, and coins).— W. S. Wharton, 
165 South Morgan Street, Chicago (stamps 
and stamp papers). — Charles A. Penny, Box 
481, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (stamps, coins, 
and fun). — Charles C. Heuman, Box 1983, 
New York (young ladies and amateurs). — 
Howard I. Ireland, ‘‘ Philo,” Box 136, Cam- 
den, N. J. (young lady amateurs).—H. A. 
Whipple, Drawer 229, East Saginaw, Michi- 
gan (amateur authors and editors). — Frank 
Hadduck, Grand Central Hotel, Chicago 
(stamps). — James Newtomb, Jr., Box 107, 
New London, Conn. (base ball). —S. M. S., 


Box 1295, Bangor, Me. (young ladies). —J.- 


M. E. F., 3 Home Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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(young ladies): —L. H. Vendig, 602 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (stencil cut- 
ters). — Walter B. Kimball, Box 1205, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. — E. C. Jones, Box 133, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. (drawing and sketching). —John M. 
Breck, Jr., Santa Barbara, Cal. (printing 
presses). — Harry St. Leon, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. (young ladies). — Harry St. Clair, Jr., 
18 Hathaway St., Cincinnati, O. (young la- 
dies)._-H. J. Mabbett, 544 Marshall Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. —J. M. L. Stump, Greens- 
burg, Pa. (stamps, meteorology, insects, &c.). 
—E. H. Simons, 253, Seventh Street, Jersey 
City, N. J.— Claude Angelo, Box 250, Séneca 
Falls, N. Y. — H. S. H., corner Hermit Lane 
and Ridge Avenue, Roxborough, Pa. (ama- 
teur papers). —A. F. Stetson, 67 Wall Street, 
N. Y. (autographs). —J. Torrey, care F. B. 
Torrey, Bath, Me.—M. M., 134 Haverhill 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. — Eugene H. Gould, 
Box 386, Santa Clara, California (young la- 
dies). —P. Luck, Box 530, Bath, Steuben Co., 
N. Y. (stamps, coins, and fun). —Jollie Slash- 
er, Box 312, Earlington, Ky. (young ladies). 
— Herbert Johnson, Secretary O. P. A., 35 
East James Street, Lancaster, Pa. (specimens 
and puzzle associations). —John F. Nichols 
(Nick), 394 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Louis H. Lechtenstein, San Francisco, Cal. 
— Henry F. Rock, Box 88, Bath, Steuben Co., 
N. Y. (coins, stamps, and circulars). 


— Ir takes twenty-five pounds of milk, 
turnips one hundred pounds, potatoes fifty 
pounds, carrots fifty pounds, oatmeal nine 
pounds, barley meal seven and a half pounds, 
peas three and a half pounds, beans three 
and a half pounds, corn meal eight and a 
half pounds, to make one pound of flesh, ac- 
cording to experiments made by an English 
chemist. Peas and beans make flesh the 
soonest. 


— PERPETUAL motion, the quadrature of 
the circle, the multiplication of the cube, the 
philosopher’s stone, magic, and judicial as- ‘ 
trology, are called by a learned writer, ‘‘ the 
six follies of science.” He states that intense 
application to any one of these six things will 
disorder the intellect. Youth can exercise 
the imagination on these topics to be con- 
vinced of their utter impossibility. A Ger- 
man passed his whole time in vainly striving 
to accomplish “ perpetual motion;” finally, 
in despair over his wasted life, he hung him- 
self. His intellect must have been disordered. 
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SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


UR readers will be both surprised and 

grieved to be informed of the death of 
Mr. Samuel Burnham, late associate editor 
of this Magazine. He had been in feeble 
health for two years, and died on Sunday 
morning, June 21. Mr. Burnham was born 
in Ringe, N. H., Feb. 21, 1833, and was grad- 
uated at. Williams College, Mass., in 1855. 
He taught school for a brief period after he 
left college, but soon came to Boston, where 
he engaged in literary pursuits. For three 
years he was one of the editors of the Con- 
gregationalist, a weekly religious paper of 
large circulation and influence. In 1869 he 
became a proprietor and editor of the Con- 
gregational Quarterly, and retained his con- 
nection with it till his death. For several 
years he has been the literary editor of the 
Watchman and Reflector. When Henry Ward 
Beecher started the Christian Union, Mr. 
Burnham was the New England correspondent 
of that paper. He has been a regular con- 
tributor to the Springfield Republican, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and other newspa- 
pers. He wrote several articles for the New 
American Cyclopedia. In antiquarian and 
genealogical studies, he was regarded as an 
excellent authority, and published many val- 
uable articles on these topics, and was con- 
nected with various historical societies. 

When the editor of this Magazine proposed 
to visit Europe, in 1870, Mr. Burnham was 
employed to take his place during his absence. 
He entered upon his work in January, and, by 
his genial and pleasant style, won the regards 
of our readers.” He retained his position as 
associate editor till severe illness compelled 
him to withdraw from his labors. He so far 
recovered as to be able to resume them for a 
brief period; but the poem in the July num- 
ber is his only contribution during the last 
year. His disease was erysipelas, contracted 
in the discharge of a sacred duty. 

Mr. Burnham was a very agreeable compan- 
ion, and made strong friends. His ready wit 
enlivened any circle of which he was a mem- 
ber; and, though an invalid for years, he was 








always cheerful and full of humor. Less than 
a week before his death he dined with us; and, 
though he was quite feeble, his mind was as 
clear and bright as ever, and his witty retorts 
were as prompt as when he was in his best 
health. We have known him for many years, 
and we shall long miss him from his accus- 
tomed places. He wasa Christian gentleman 
in the highest and truest sense; and he could 
better afford to go hence than we could to 
have him. 


THe INVENTOR OF THE NOVELTY PREssS. 
—In the death of Benjamin O. Wood, the in- 
ventor and manufacturer of the Novelty Press, 
the community in which he lived has sustained 
a heavy loss. We knew him well, and to 
know him was to respect and esteem him. He 
was a genial, kind-hearted man, and a perfect 
gentleman. He was thoroughly in earnest in 
everything he undertook; and it is sad to think 
that so valuable a life was cut short by over- 
work. The young printers all over the coun- 
try have lost a good friend, one who did more 
than any other man to popularize “ the art 
preservative of all arts.” 


Our AGENCY DEPARTMENT. — We call the 
especial attention of all our readers to the 
‘‘Announcement Extraordinary” on the cover 
of this number of the Magazine. Messrs. 
Durkee and Foxcroft are live men, enterpris- 
ing enough to carry through any undertaking, 
and our friends may rely upon their integrity 
and good faith. They are no novices in such 
work, but have had a larger experience than 
any other men in thecountry. ‘‘ The Coming 
Wave” is a beautiful picture, in the highest 
style of art, fit to adorn any nabob’s drawing- 
room in the land, or the parlor of any cottage. 
We assure our readers they cannot afford to 
be without it. 


Tue Orator. — Mr. Underwood’s Address 
was delivered at the Music Hall in Boston at 
the annual festival of the graduates ef the 
public schools. The hall was exquisitely dec- 
orated with rare plants and flowers. The 
graduates — thirteen hundred in number— 
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filed across the stage, and each received a 
bouquet from the mayor. A collation was 
afterwards served, and the afternoon ended 
with dances. 


Diamonps. — Rusticus, who is one of our 
most accomplished head workers, thinks that 
‘* the theory of Ernestus in regard to the older 
and more simple method of making a diamond 
puzzle, is correct. <A better puzzle may be 
made by having two key words, the middle 
letters of which must be the same. Then the 
letters, both down and across, must form 
words not the same ; thus: — 


H 


HA 

MONEY 
ED 
Ss 


This will admit of two sets of definitions, and 
is infinitely more puzzling. . Don’t say, ‘ Here- 
after we shall decline all others.’” We won’t 
say so, but will admit both kinds, since both 
are ingenious, and are not “ frauds.” 


THE MONTHLY Prize. — The prize of Five 
Dollars for the most correct list of answers to 
the puzzles in the June number is awarded to 
H. B. Osgood, Boston Highlands. 


—_——_oe——_——_ 


—— Tue first horn combs manufactured in 
this country were made in West Newbury just 
after the revolutionary war. A Hessian set- 
tled there who was accustomed to make combs 
in his own country, and he taught the native 
population; the workmanship was rude in 
comparison to those made now. West New- 
bury to-day is one of the largest comb-mak- 
ing towns in Massachusetts. The old Greeks 
and Romans, and even the Egyptians, made 
use of combs, though the fashion of them 
was different from ours. 


—— THE Hindoos and Persians, thousands 
of years ago, understood the art of weaving 
ribbons. The most gorgeous ribbons classed 
under the names of scarfs and sashes are now 
made by the Hindoos, and are the most beau- 
tiful of all the fabrics of India; the most 
costly are made at Benares. Ribbons are now 
made in France, England, Switzerland, and 
the United States; the*best English ribbons 
are made at Coventry. Lyons and Paris are 
the centre of the French trade for ribbons, 
and Passaic, New Jersey, in our country. 





CHITCHAT. 
SMILAX. 


BY CAROLINE L. SMITH. 


HE true botanical name-for this lovely 

vine is Myrsiphyllum Asparagoides; 
translated, it is myrtle leaf similar to aspara- 
gus. We cannot trace any resemblance in 
root or vine to that vegetable; perhaps we 
are not sufficiently scientific! The smilax 
roots are bulbous, and multiply very rapidly; 
the leaves look like bright green satin; these 
are really the branches, and the true leaves 
are small whitish scabs close to the stem, 
which is small, tough, and elastic; it is a vine 
of rapid growth when once started; it first 
sends forth a long, wiry, thread stem, with- 
out any leaves; soon the bright green ap- 
pears; it attains the height of twenty feet; 
the flower is very small and white, perfume 
like the jasmine, but its leaves and color are 
its great beauty; it is the most exquisite vine 
we know of for house culture. It requires an 
abundance of light, a rich, warm, sandy loam, 
and liquid stimulants. It originally came 
from Africa. This vine is propagated by 
dividing the roots; raising it from seed isa 
slower method. Persons desiring this vine 
both in summer and winter must keep suffi- 
cient bulbs for both, as it must’ have rest. 
Florists keep them as you require. 


—— THE soldiers in European armies, who 
are trained in gymnastic exercises, are some- 
times taught a method of reaching the top of 
a high wall, or some other elevated point. 
Four men form the first story of a pyramid, 
two or four more stand on the shoulders of 
the first four, and the third story consists of 
but a single man. 

An American who visited China some years 
ago saw an improvement upon this, so far as 
exercise is concerned. A number of men 
formed a circle, joining hands; on the shoul- 
ders of these stood another tier, and a third 
group of three or four persons stood on the: 
top of the pyramid. Those beneath then com- 
menced dancing, and finally went whirling 
round like a top, until they attained a fearful 
velocity. They all managed to retain their 
hold, though the second and third tiers kept 
up a jumping and kicking as they revolved. 


— Tue old Greeks believed in dreams, 
but were of the opinion that most credit should 
be given to them in autumn. a 
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Wn. B. Lang. 


Written for Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 
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Poem by Henry Gituman. 
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